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2, Invention conſiſts in an acute A 
vention 5 
eration , and particular ; in whicy 
weigh- 
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weighing of all circumſtances, &c. 
qut of which any*argument may be 
| -  Jaiſed to: advance the ſabjeR in 
{ 4.Of Com- hand, Thercfore Four Fancy, in 
Arguments, $Þis, ought got to be committed, 

| and letr,to chance z gazing about, 
and waiting, as it were, what may 

by ſudden Enthuſiaſm drop into ir, 

but to be excited and guided by 

Reaſon z diligently bearing and 
examiging the Cauſes,Effects, Ad- 


=, .and whatever may have re- 
ation to yolir ſubjeR, that(ir leaſt) 
ſome of them may afford materi- 
als to your deſign, Brief Tables 
of which, and ſufficiently exaQ, in 
all che cþree kjnds of Diſcourſes, 
Demonſtratiye, . Judidal,” Delibe- 
rative, ſee in Quimtil lib; 5crap. 10, 
andin Fernab/s,and other Modern, 
Rheroricks. A many of -which 


are alſo rudely put together in 
theſe verſes: 


An? Quis? Quid! Cujus? Cui? Quo? 
Luibus anxiliis? Cur ? 


ue 


for ORATOR Ys 3 
do ? Circa quid ? Qualis ? 


Quantum? Ex,In, & a quo ? 
Quamdin? Ubi? Quando? Quoties ? 
Quotuplex? Quot? & Unde ? 
Or in that ſhorter , 
is? Ubi? Quid? Duibus anxilig? 
yn Guomodes? Puands ? 
Who? What: How 2 Whea ? 
Where? and why * 


3- For Example ; Common places for Argu- 
ments ; * To prove any thing to be good,may be ſuch as 
cheſe ;—- | 

-- Becauſe tis the chief end, all men; or rhe wiſeſt of 
men, aim at --- all, or the wiſeſt commend -—- becauſe 
- it produceth ſome good --- preyenceth or remedierh 
ſome evil - procures us much pleaſure , -- profit, 
-- reputation, -- honors, -- things, we account good. 
-- is rewarded -- is difficult to attain -» is contrary to 
all exceſs, &c. --is diftated by nature _-- is followed 
with concent -- other things for its ſake accounted 


good, &c, 


4+ * To prove any thing more good, ſuch as theſe ; 
-- Becauſe tis the end, and ſo more worthy than 

the means -- choſen for its ſelf, and not for another 
-- Conducing to a better, worthier end -- converſant 
about a nobler obje& — can better be without the 0- 
ther, than the other without ic -- is the cauſe of the 
other --- more beneficial -- beneficial co more «- more 
B 2 rare 
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rare -- more beautiful -- more laſting -= more reward- 
ed -- more eafie to be procured (for on both ſides ar- 
guments are ,probable ) -- more purſued by wiſe | 
men — better, . according to circumſtance of perſon , * 
time, place, ation, &c, -- Any of whichmediums , 
ceteris paribus,is perſwakive. 


5. The contraries ſerve, * To prove a thing evil, or leſs 
good, * To aggravate a Crime , ſuch as theſe, drawn 

— From the greatneſs of rhe dammage —- the im- 
poſſibility of reparation -- from the qualiry of the per- 
ſon, by whom ; to whom - from doing ir alone ; or 
firſt ; or ofren — wich no, with ſmall, benefic ro him- 
ſelf— with a determinate purpoſe, having no plauſible 
motive toft -- not very feaſible ; -- from jrs being a 
thing contrary to nature — to expreſs law — ſavour- 
ing of brutiſhneſs, and inhumanity -— Done in a 

y place, in the court, &c. -- in ſuch a rime —- againſt 
a Kinſman, a BenefaQor, a Magiſtrate -- giving ſo 
much ſcandal - ſo much encouragement. 


6. * Toextenuate a fault ; 

— That it was not done at all - not ſo done -- 

— that it was done ſo; but that ir was well done -- 
--not well done ; bur yet of thoſe things that'are uſu- 
ally pardoned -- that ir was not an injury -- but an er- 
ror ; a misfortune -- not done with an 111 mind -- not 
with deliberation — that not a part onely,but che whole 
ation be conſidered -- not that a&ion, but ſthe whole 
courſe of his life -- what good, as well as what evil, he 
hath done -- not co regard the words of the Lay, but 


the * 


for ORATO RY. 5 
the intent. of the Law-giver.-- not the Law (failing in 
particulars , ) but equity... 


7. All Diſcourſes are either 
of Things ; Perſons ;, orFatts: In 
Perſons,confiderable are; their De- 
ſcent, Nation, Countrey,Sex, Age, 
Fortune, Manners, Education, Re- 
lations, of Father, Maſter, Citizen, 
&c. In fats , The Cauſe, Time, 
Place, Inſtruggenct , the Manner , 
&c. In things, (that is, Subſtances, 
and Qualities) the An ſit, .2uid ſit, 
fuale, Quotuplex ; its Genus, Spe- 
cies, Properties, &c,--In grols, for 
all ſubjzeas ( which are moſt-what 
mixt of theſe chree, 5. e, Perſons, 
Actions, Qualities) Proofs are de- 
rived from Perſons , Cauſes , 
Times, Places, Antecedents,Con- 
ſequents, Efficients, Effects, E- 
vents, Conjugates, Similies, Con- 
traries, Contradictories, Compari- 
ſon with Things Greater, Leſler, 
Equal z from Correlates, Exam- 
ples, Suppoſitions, and Reduction 


4d abſurdum, (as is uſed in the Ma- 
B3 the- 
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thematicks) to a «Conſequence 
that all grant to be falſe; from 
their Gene , _— , Diviſion, 
&c. Amongſt which * Similitudes 
(5. e, Like Caſes reſembling it : } 
*Contraries (which much maniteſt 
one another:) * Examples,lnſtan-_ 
ces, Suppoſitions and ReduRtion 
ad abſurdum, are diligently to be 
ſought out ; proving a thing many 
times much more, than realons to 
our Auditory z who, when by the 
one they ſee not how it can. be 
done ; by the other they eaſily ſee 
that it is done z, and therefore £x- 
emplum is not in vain made one 
ſpecies of argumentation. 


8. Several Examples of Arguments drawn from 
ſuch Topicks, As; From effefts , Scipio was a better 
General then Hanmbal, he conquered Hamnbal.--He 
is valiant,for he feared nor death,-- From the Inſtrument; 
He killed him,for his wea; on was found in the wound-- 
From the Amecedents ; He killed him, for hethrearned 
his death , went out by night armed, way-layd him, 
== From ( ircumſtances ; Cic,Clodius laid wait for Mile, 
and not Milo for Clodins : He went forth with luſty 
ſcryants armed ; This wich a few women ; He mount- 


P__ _— — 


- 


for OxaTORY, 
ed on horſe-back ; Thi ina Coach, -- From the Con 


ſequents; Sylla took not up arms for ambition ſake , 


witneſs the refigned Dictatorſhip. -- 4 majort; If 
lawful to kill an Adulterer, tis 'fo to bear him. --\Vho 
hath committed ſacriledge, will not ſcruple ro commir a 
theft, --- ef mor: ; If Theft a -capical crime , 
much more Sacrilzdge. From J:milies ; If Continency 
be a verrue, then ſuchis Abſtinence. -- As Mariners 
can do nothing without a Pilor, ſo neither Souldiers 
withour a Commander. -- From Conmgates ; an honeſt 
thing it is to learn, therefore to reach, -- From (onra- 
ries; If War be the cauſe of all evils, Peace is the 
remedy of them. -- If h: deſerve pardon who wrongs 
one unawares , h2: merits a reward , who purpoſely 
doth one a favor. -- From Contradiftories; When he 
refuſed to entertain him having all mens approbation, 


_ would the ſame entertain him witch ſo many mens of- 


fence ? -- From Diviſion ; That any one be a Citizen, 
he mult either be born, or made ſo ; but he neither of 
theſe -- So from Dilemmas ; where either fide choſen 
evinceth the ſame thing: --Putting a ngan co the rack,no 
ſure way to diſcover truth : for eicher he can endure 
the pains, and then he will lie amid his torment ; or 
h2 cannot endure chem, and then he will ſry any thinz, 
roend them, See concerning theſe Topicks Qwinri/, 
Inſtit. l. g.c. to. &c. and the firit and ſecond Book 
of Ariſtorles Rhetorick, 


9.Now there being infinite other 
places of Arguinents beſides thele, 
(eſpecially where the ſubject 1s 
B 4 more 
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more complexe)and many of theſe 


not furniſhing any one ſubſe, ex- 
cept with very trivial and common 
matter” ( which is to be rejeRed ) 
they are onely ſet down to give 
hints to your invention whileſt yec 
uopractifed z which, when more 
exerciſed, will preſently repair to 
thoſe chiefly ſerviceable, and leſs 
accommodable to other ſubjes , 
without at all ſaluting the reſt. 
10.Invention on moſt ſubjects is 
to look two wayes. To prove in the 
firſt place ; in the ſecond to diſ- 
prove: to confirm, and then to 
confute ; «reaoxwarinyz, to ſtate 
firſt ; and zalaoxwerini, to make 
and anſwer objeQions. ( There 
being nothing, that ſo much can be 
ſaid for, but ſomething alſo ma 
be ſaid againſt ic) which affords 
a double field of matter to be 
drawn from theſe, and ſuch like 
heads, The firſt part uſeth to be 
more ſolid; the ſecond,more acute. 
Hence the natural parts of adi(- 
courſe are, 1. an Exordium or P. e- 


face 
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face ; 2, Declaring and proving 
our. own Poſitions. 3+ Refuting 
the contrary z, 4. A ſhort recapitu- 
lation and concluding, called Per- 
pratio, 
11. In all our Proofs we have re- 
courſe to, either things of ſenſe 
or common received Axioms, and 
Truths, or Laws, and Cuſtomes, 
or the Conceſhons of our Adver- 
ſary, or of our Auditors. Neither 
iSit needful to aſcend to the ulti- 
mate Cauſes of every thing, but 
to ſtay our Probation at our Audi- 
eors grants, 
12.1n inventing take heed of tor- — 
ruring your fancy too much at firſt; own in- 
either in the queſt of more curious © ft 
and in this 
matcer, or in lecting it down in the nec robe roo 
moſt exa form, For, beſides thar ©" at fuſt 
the mind doth more heavily and cr, cx- 
leſs accurately , perform many vi<ſſio». 
things at once ; the Wir eſpecially, 
is of {6 delicate a ſharpneſs, thar 
any forcing preſently turns the 
euge 
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edge; and where we make too 
much difficulty, it becomes onely 
amazed and aſtoniſhed ; and thus 
circumſcribed and limited to none 
but extraordinary produRtions , 
like*a pent flame, it blazeth not 
the more for this, but is rather 
choked and pur out. De ingenio ſus 
peſiim?e merentur ( ſaith 2Quintil, ) 
qui diligentiam putant, facere ſbi 
ſcribenat difficultatem. The beſt 
way therefore is,*to give it leave to 
expatiate it ſelf in its work, and 
heat, and grow more active by de- 
grees; * co take whar it ſponta- 
neouſly produceth ; and paſs by, 
what ic doth not readily pals 
through ; which (like the deficient 
memory) at another attempt, or, 
by and by, at the ſame, anſwerech 
of its own accord our formerly- 
fraſtrated expeRation. Whatorder- 
ly matter therefore, ir ſhall ( un- 
forced) offer you, ſet down; that 
by this, as a lower ſtep, the Fancy 
may aſcend, and ſcrue it ſelf upto 
ſomething more choice z which it 

can- 


_ 
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cannot ſo ealily monnt unto at the 

firſt, without taking, by the way, 

this meaner riſe. Buc then we muſt 

take the pains of twice writing, 3" no 

that the ſecond Copy may caſt 4- «©, rejea what 

way {according to its better Proyi- is light, cor- 
, re& che order, 

ſion) what is ordinary and common expreſſionzNe, 

in the former. 


13-Rather than reſerve your com- To expoſe 
poſitions in your mind, till they are Mem 5 te. 
exactly formed, write them down than burden 
at firſt without curioſity, and cor- the memory- 
re& them after in your Paper: Tis 
ſaid of Yirgil, that he drew out his 
matter fr in Proſe, then compo- 
ſeditin verſe at large, then again 
contraſted thoſe verſes to a ſmal- 
ler number, and better expreſſion, 
Many things are, as eaſilier , ſo 
ſooner, done ſeverally , then ar 
once *: as our ſtrength, in parcels, 
quickly takes up the weight, which 
united 1n one 1t can never move. 
For the mind travelling with many 
conceptions at once (undisburdned 
of any) muſt needs be much an 

chat- 
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charged, retarded and confounded; 
but ſhe beholds them now much 
more clearly and diſtintly, when 
thus by writing laid before her 
face; by this ſhe hath fewer buſi- 
neſles to attend at once, more 
room to perted&, and eaſe to range 
them, now not ſo eaſily skipping 
and withdrawing themſelves out of 
her ſight, or incerturbing one ano- 
ther, as when they were all confu- 
ſedly floating in the fancy. * 1ntel- 
leus (ſaith Sir Fr, Bacon) corita- 
tionibus gravatus clareſcit , Fee 
ſe liters mandentur. * Whoſoever 
hath his minde fraucht with ma- 
ny thoughts, his wits and under- 
ſtanding do clarifie and break up 
{ by committing them to writing | 
He = his thoughts mare eaſs- 
ly, he marſhalleth them more or- 
derly, he ſeeth better how they look, 
when they are turned into words 1 
finally he thus waxith wiſer than 
himſelf. Though tor ſome ſmal- 
ler pieces of Invention, perhaps 
Plini's way of compoling ſet 

down 
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down in his Epiſtles /, 9, Ep.36. is 
not to be diſliked, 4 


| 14-To be furniſh'd with variety of we «© profe- 
| good matter ( withour which cure long, one 
| change, both the Orators fancy , {Fc 

and the Auditors attention, are variety, 

ſoon tired ) you muſt not purſue 

any one particular Argument too 

far, and draw it out as it were to 

the dreggs; for much, upon any 

one head, cannot be ſaid well: bur 

if well, perchance, by ſome pre- 

gnant wit z yet how much, upon 

divers objects,will that wit ſay bet- 

ter; and by this advantage, go ſo 

much beyond it ſelf, as without ic, 

it doth beyond others ? Ir is con- 

venient therefore, often to break 

off the thread you are ſpinning z 

and ſet your imagination on work 

afreſh, upon ſome other ney cir- 

cumſtance, as it nothing at all had 

been medicated betore. All which 

variety of in-cohering matter is to 

be joynted and ſer together in the 

ſecond review. 


% Af- 
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. own, to make 


uſe of other 
mens Inventi- 
ons; 
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15.After the exerciſing of =_ 
own thoughts upon your ſubje& 
(and not betore) uſe the help of 0- 
ther mens. Whoſe Wricings you 
find to have handled ſomething 
pertinent to it. For, if you exer- 
cile your own Meditation, after 
you have read theirs, moſt-whart, 
the wit is not (ſo activeand loving 
of trouble; bur that, like other 
bodies in motion, it will follow a 
Track and Rote made before it, 
rather, than its own Biaſs, and 
Force ; And as unlikely as itis, 
before the ſeeing what others in 
the firſt place have done, that your 
inventions ſhould coincidate with 
theirs ; ſo difficult it is, after, that 
yours ſhould yary from them, Be 
wary therefore of accepting in the 
firſt place the auxiliaries of your 
Books or of your memory : which 
( doing it without pains ) is al- 
ways ready with the tendering of 
her proviſions, though never ſo 
mean, to prevent the labours of 


the fancy. 
Alter 


for ORATORY- I5 
Alter and conco& the matter To alter. 
received from others into your J*<"1»'8* 
own ſtile ; and improve it, as onely 
a hint given you, by many additions 
varying from it. 
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JN all your Compoſitions , e- +.0f4iſpoſing 
ſpecially thoſe of any length, b- invented 
upen all your Materials reviſed , 294; and un- 
Diviſion, and diſtribution of them der ccrrain 
under certain Heads, ſuch as beſt Þ<2%+- 
fits them, is alwayes to be caſt, and 
contrived ; though not neceſlary 
alwayes to be mentioned, yet in 
many alſo not to be concealed. 
Which Diviſion as, by having the 
ſeveral ſorts of matter taken (as ic 
were) out of a confuſed heap, and 
diſtinaly ſorted by themſelves, ir 
much cleareth the Diſcourſe, help- 
eth the Auditors judgment , and 
ſheweth the Orators , ſo likewiſe 
it cn—_—_y facilitates the Tran- 
fitions, affiſterh the- Memory , 
guides 


I6 
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guides the Oration ſteady from an 
uncertain and unequal flutgation 
(like a weather-driven ſhip deſti- 
tute of her Pilot) and makes it 
ſteer ia certain and methodical 
courſe to the Point, whither the 
Orator deſigns it: By which alſo 
the Oration is treed . from tediou(- 
neſs (Rgriitiot edium levat, Quint.l. 
4+C.2.) Whilſt che Auditors arren- 
tion more patiencly paſſechthrough 
many moderate diſcourſes , than 
one long : and it ſeemeth exceſhve 
ro him tor one ſubje&, which for 
many,ſeems but ſhort, and reaſo- 
nable. In which by che Oratots 
mentioning continually his Tran- 
{itions from one part to another he 
is refreſhed to ſee, how much is 
already finiſhed , and the bounds 


- alſooft what is yet t6 come, (minus 


longum videtur,in quo, quid ultimum 
fit, cerwum eſt. Duint, ) and proceeds 
co 2 new ſubjeR with a more ere- 
Red attention. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, after a long diſcourſe, Recapi- 


talations areneceſlary,that the Au- 
ditor 


for ORATORY, 
dixor may diſcern , that the Spea- 
ker is methodical. | 


2. Paucity of parts (not ordina- 
rily ro exceed three or four) com- 
mends a diviſion : and 2s a partici- 
on is better,than rhe unity of a dif- 
coutle; fo that partitiggis better, 
that doth = —_— Wo it, 
( e nia anaitorss confuſftone 
bo = won at neque memorid 
»mittedine). And in the diſtribu- 
ring of your matter, you are chicf- 
Pl ro look out, what is fitteſt to be 

rſt, and what to be laſt, faid , that 
the beginnings and endings of all 
theſe may be the moſt. weighty, 
which by the Auditor. are moſt 
obſerved.( 2u4 primo, uat poſtremb 


Aicuntur maxime inherent.) 


3. For the compyling therefore 
of a more accurate Diſcourſe, I 
conceive theſe fosr rhings are to 
be obſerved 4 h 

1, The ſetting down your In- 
ventions confuſedly 3 and the tran- 

C {cribing 
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ſcribing out of other Authors of 
what fits your purpoſe. 

2. Partition, 1. e, the ſeeing 
what Heads ariſe out of theſe ma- 
terials z the ſetting theſe Heads 
down , and marking each matter 
with ſeveral figures or letters in 
the Marggat , ſhewing to which 
Head it Baongs. 

3-' The ordering of theſe 
Heads. 

4. The Compoſition of this mat- 
ter under every Head, Burt 
this Compoſition alſo is not to be 
done without ſome diviſion , or 

dation obſerved in it. ( See 
1.3. n.7. -- ſefF. 6, n.21.) There 
being no part of an Oration, but 
chat hath alſo its parts, 


SECT, III. 


3. Of Tranſi- ff þra ſeveral pieces of Inven- 


tion under each Head muſt 
next be ſowed and tenanted toge- 
ther, and ſo ler into one another, 
that 
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that ſeams and joynts may not ap- 
pear (unleſs where it is for our ad- 
vantage to ſhew them) : bur that 
the Oration may ſeem continuous, 
and all of one thread: which is 
done by ſeveral arcifices, 


2. Firſt, By bringing in ſuch 1. By ſome 


; P words tclating 
apt words into the cloſe of one 


matter, as have (ome near relation 
and afbnity alſo to the following ; 
by which mediums they may ſeem 
faſtened-together , and naturally 
drawing-1n one another. 


Examples (which for a great part I have taken out of 
Plinins Secundus his Panegyrick and Epiſtles, being an 
Author you are well acquainced with, where you may 
be pleaſed ro ſee them more ar large ; for I am affraid 
I have obſcured many of them by roo much congracti- 
on.) Bud evenive contre ſolet, mags admiratus ſum, 
poſtquam penitus inſpext. Inſpext aurem penite 5 mbul 
a me ille ſecrerum cc --= Amas Marcellinum, atque eti- 
am mihi ſepe commendas ; Amabis magis commenda- 
biſque, // Cngnaveris, Oc. -- Dabitur no cubiculum Pr in= 
cipis, ſed ipſum Principem cernere in publico, in populo, 
ſedentem., Populo, cut /ocorum quingue millia adjeciſts 
Tc, - Quo magis ſcires, quam gratum mobi foret, (i ſu- 

2 ſerperass 
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ſerperes quod injungo, Injungo auterh & pro rei magni- 
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rudine-&'c, & pro &c, -- vide Seth.6,n.16. 


3. By Compa- 
riſon, 


3+ 2+ By inaking ſome conipa- 
riſon (where the T7nſicron 1s more 
diſcovered ) between what pre- 
cedes and what follows. Where 
note, that any other Comwnt7ions, 
Diſcretive, Reddtive, Conditional, 
Canſal, Adverſative, are more ele- 
gantly uſed , than that which is 

called the Copulative-» As --ſeein 

oo I . - —_ -- iphic 
efides that -» alth C. yet -- 
whether this -- or is Dow ba 
ty, bat alſo -- if both , &c. It both, 
and alſe -- which as it, &c. ſoit -- 
which ſhall, ec. if firſt -- This, not 
10 &rc. but to-- If bu juſtice &c, yet 
his clemency -- ( 10 Relatives are al- 
ſouſed : Yuem, illum -» quo, to--) 
which, as they ſerve for chains to 
link the ſeveral clauſes of a perrod 
together  (o likewiſe for ſigns, 
to ſuſpend the Auditors attention, 
till chat which correſponds to 
them, is inferred. Now this Com- 

pariſon uſually is; 

IEi- 


Ga MM. > ama 
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&o T. Either of Cauſe,and effect, 1, Of Cauſe 
priority, and poſteriority , berween and Effe&bee, 
them; in time , nature , C:2nity, 
& C.AS-- 


Plin. Pubs omnibus ita demum fimilis adoleſcet, (i 
Imbutus honeſtis artibus fuerit, &c. [and ſo he paſſerhts 
ſpeak of his education i the libral arts]. 


5. 2. Orof ſome'ſinvlitude be- 3.1 of 5 
eween them ; as - 


Puoniam de genere belli diri ; wwe de magnitudine 
pauca dicam. -- fit hoc inhumanitatis twe ; Rtultitiam n= 
credibilem widete, -- Protexi wires Optimos ; Eoſdems- 
que gratifſimos ; [and then he proceeds to ſpeak of their 
* gratitude) mihi cerre debere ſe predicant, &c, 


TN . Or of O 
6. 3- Or of ſome oppoſition La p- 
Et hoc quiJems victuris premium ; i/4d ſolatium do- 
lo-is accepit, qwrd filio ejus Fe -- Hee lans acti ( onſula- 
tus ; ulladilati, quod, &c. | Thus proceeding to ſpeak of 
laus dilati conſulatus| Eſte ;, fit in verdis tuis hic ſeupor x 
quanto 1n rebus ſenrentiuque major. 


7.Or thirdly (which is the chief, z. 2y Grada- 
and ſcarce ever to be omitted, and ©'9n 
which renders all tranſitions very 

© 1 ealte 
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ealie and graceful ) by a certain 
gradation and aſcert in the matter 
it ſelf; leading the Auditor (faſti- 
dious enongh in the greateſt art ; 
ſtill from ſomething leſs, ro ſome- 
thing more conſiderable and 
weighty ; Augeri debent ſemtentie , 
& inſurgere, Quint. (as the Mer- 
chants beſt wares are ſhewed laſt ) 
the ſtronger ſtill ſeconding the 
more infirm ; and that being fer 
firſt, which placed laſt would ap- 
pear ſuperfluous; or atleaſt a fall 
from a tormer height. As -- 


Sed hoc utcunque toler.1b le ; pravius il/nl, quod & c-. 
Ingens hoc meritum ma'#s illud thus proceeding to 
ſ-cak of ano:hct merit! See Tully Orar. 2.Philip, At 
Leneficio ſum uſus tu9 ? Quo ? 1-Quanquam hoc,quod com- 
memoras, ſemper pr me tuli, Fc, Sed quo beneficio ? 
Quo1 me non occideris, Fe. 2. At occidere non poteras, 
3. Fac potuiſſe. Quale benzfictum iltud, &c. 4+ Sed ft 
bereficinm vel ſummum, in quo pates me dicere ingratum ? 
Cc, -- Literas, quas np miſiſſe diceret, recitaru ; 
1. (u'15 inhumanitatisrecutare palam lite: as? Fe, Sed 
> quid in iftis, quod 7/2; opponas? Fc, Sed quid oppo- 
Was tandem, 3. (1 negem me unquam iſtas ad te miſiſſe ? 
Cc. 4-Art egonon nego, Quod enim verbum in 1ſtis 
non plenum humamtatis? ec, 5. At evo tuas liceras 

T : Fro. 


4 
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Profer:r e poſſum, 'n quibus & Co = oſtendam Bb C aan 
non fu'ſſe, cur 4 Pretore poſtulares, ut bona P, Quimtii 
poſideres ? ». Demnde ex editto te poſſidere non potuiſſe ; 
3. Poſtremo no" poſſ: diſſe , Cic. 

Ic ought to be no ealierhing to condemn 1, a man 
of hereiie ; '- much leis a Churca; leaſt of all 3. ſo 
am; lz,and largea Chirch as the Greek ; 4. eſpecially 
ſo, as to make th2m no Chu:ch,B, Laxd,--(See Sett,7, 
Nym.3.) 


8, Or fourthly, When Tranſi- *. By Interro. 
tions are more difficu!t, they are **** 
not unelegantly uſhered in, by the 
Orators making Interrozations him- 
ſelf, or 0bjetH1ons from others. -- 
As-- 


eAt beneficio ſum uſus tr0 ? Duo ? Fe. -- (as before) 
-- At dicet hic aliquts? eAt cu materis hancfe 1u/:c1cem 
preſtiterum ? nempe weters, Cc, -- Aﬀtaque eſt (xpius 
cum magna varietate, Unde varietas ? unde plures actio- 
nes ? Cecilins Fe -- | pailing thus to another matrer,] 
-- (See Seft.7,Num.3,4.) 
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SECT. IV. 


A.Eloeuior; x + FF*Hus much of 1. Invention 
and Arewmentsz and > of 
the partition of them ; Now 3: of 
Flocution, (Partes officii Oratorii, 
areumenta invenire ; inventa diſpo- 

were z diſpoſita exornare.) 

And, init, 1. firſt, concerning 
words. 2, Then of Periods; and of 
the various artificiall placing of the 
words in them. 3. Next, of the 
ſeverall figures, and modes of live- 
lier and more paſſionate expreſſi- 
on. 4+ of ftiles, After which I 
ſhall adde ſomething, 5, of Recita- 
tion. 6, of Pronwntiation. and 7, of 
Adtion. 


1. Of Words, 2+ I. Concerning words, 

To beavoided;, 1, Too many —_— ar 
Yowells comming together are ro 
be avoided, as canfing an ungrate- 
full ſound, 

Words of extraordinary length, 
. ©Q 
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to be rejected ; Monoſyllables ((.i,) 1- Words ill- 


where Polyſyllables may be had) — 
more; the firſt making the lan» &c. 
gyage dull and flow, the other (by 
realon of their many conſonants, 
and often endings) abrupt, and un- 
Alyuent (Monoſyilaba, ſi plura ſunt, 
male continuabuntur ; quia neceſſe 
eſt compoſitio multis clauſults conciſa 
ſata (Quinr.1.9.c.4.) E## enim 
in ips4 diviſiene wverborum latens 
$:mpus,) Hence compounds more 
elegantly uſed, than their ples. 
3. * Words, ſmoath and ſweeter- 
ſounded ( which happens by an e- 
qual mixture of vowels and conſo- 
papts ) are to be uſed rather than 
rough and harſh : | as , adore, for 
worſhip -- aſſentation, tor flattery : 
-- levity, for lightneſs. | In ſpeak- 
ing of things not fenlitive,* words 
tranſſated and figurative, which 
may preſent them as ic were to the 
eye, rather than proper : [[as, tears 
for grief]. Again, * ſuch words ra- 
ther, as are leſs common (ſo they 
be not obſolete, or new-forged ) ; 
which, 
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and «<xpl-tive, 
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which, for their rarity, are more 
obſerved (( for we look on, words , 
as men; admire ſtrangers, paſs by 
domeſticks): Eſpecially this to be 
obſerved in Poetry :) fo thoſe de- 
rived from the Latine, if firſt made 
familiar by Come uſe, are to be 
pre-choſen; being moſtwhat far 
ſmoother, than the Saxon- Engliſh; 
and, (by reaſon of all Sciences de- 
livered chiefly in that tongue) more 
adaptated for many difcourſes. 
Where note, that Lative Nouns 
are more eaſily tran{lared to our 
tongue,than verbs.' as reverencegn- 
ſpetion, loquacity, e&c.becauſe their 
terminations are, in other words of 
common uſe, made familiar unto 


Us. 


4. 2+ Since languages undecli- 
nable, & that are without variatt- 
ons of Moods, Perſon,Tenſe,inVerbs; 
and of Caſes in Nowns, abound infi- 
nitely more in ſubſervienc mono- 
ſvilables; [ as the Latine words 


habuit, authors, are three words, 
each, 
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each , in the Engliſh] theſe there- 
fore _w— rs; where they 
may (5 when chey may) be ſpa- 
red; ( eſpecially in verſe) Now 


ſuch excluſion may be made ſeve- 
ral wayes,of which I will fer you 
down ſome (on condition that you 
will not cenſure me for deſcending 
to things of ſo trivial and common 
obſervation,) Such chen are * the 
adjeftiving of the Subiantive, by 
adding s| As 


The ſword of Cxfar -- Ceſar's ſword. Of the good- 
nefle of whom, &c. of whoſe goodneſs : ( (o, their, for 
of them : what, whereof, wh:rewith, whereby, Cc, for, 
that which, of which, Cc. 

Examcle, He k.:owerh not that which ke doth Eo 


knoweth not, what he doth. )--= 


* The omitting of the Relative 

[ whom, which] in the oblique caſes, 
when its antecedent immediately 
precedes, by putting its Prepoſition 
or ſign after the verb (yet this to 
be forborn in the end of a Period, 
which Monoſyllables do not fo de- 
cently conclude , — the 
erItF 


mY 
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ſervieut ). Example 


The thing of which we ſpeak; -- the thing we ſpeak = 
9, ; 
* The changing of the ſubjun- 
Hive with its figh, into the Infint- 
tive, or Participle. 


He endeayourcd, that he might find out -- HE indea- 
voured to find out -- I, when I ſaw, / ſeemg.-- Iz he be- 
ing abſent, I, n his abſence, -- Rerum, que ingeno exer- 
centur Oc, Of things exerciſed by WIC,-- They ſhewed 
more craft, than they did valour, -- more craft, than ve- 
leur, (vide n.g.) 


* The changing of the Proyoun 
and Yerb into the Nown ; or Verb 
into the Participle. 


Thoſe that teach, Teachers: That which is contained, 

the contents, Not knowing the contents, 
== Per Cunas alimentaque prima precarur 

Ur ſbi commitrat, quicquid dolet 

The Nurſe, by her fir food, and Table, preſt 

Her griefs diſcloſure | 

Niſ7 quod equiore animo ferunt homines, quem Prin- 
ceps parum fideliter gequit, quan quen male elegit, 
-- more patiently admir the wnhappy 1/ſue, than rhe :/ 
choice of Princes, 


_- Tre : 


» 
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= Tremmnlaſque mann anniſque metugue 
Tendit, & ante pedes ſupplex procumbic Alumng, 
-- Her hands with years 


\ And tetrors trembling (kneeling ro hey) rears, 


= Tan nenc qu1 poſſet amari 
Narciſſumque vyocat -- 
Brought forth a boy, even then to be belovy'd , 
Narciſſm nam'd 
She weeps and beggs--Feeping ſhe beggs 
-- Deus ipſe monevar 
Signaque certa dabat 
-- This Herven foreſhew'd 


By ſad preſages 


* The changing of the Paſſivy 
verb into the Ative; the Noun 
preceding this, that followed the 
other. 


Her beauty was deſtroyed by paleneſs -- Paleneſs des 
ftroyed her beauty. 
-- Obſcur aque moto 
Reddica forma lacw eſt, 
The motion mwich obſcur'd the fleeting ſhade, 


So [ As, with, of, &c.) are ele- 
gantly ſpared, by the Noun being 
Prepoſed. As 


Thunder-ftrucken ; Sea-green ; &c, leiſure-houtes, 
| hours 


they have 
cerror, ar 
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hours of leiſure. Chamber-pleaſures, pleaſures of the 
chamber. 


'*The avoiding or changing of the 
Auxiliar verbs | Sum, Habeo] into 
ſome other of more weight, 


S$ed tamen event veſtre, fortiſſime, pugne 
Quis fuit ? 
But what event, O great in Valour crown'd 
Your famous combat ? 
== Duam que confrendere verbis 

In promptu mihi (it 

Alchough my deeds ſurmount my utterance, 
Impetus eſt fulvis & vaſta Leombme ira, 
And Lions with impetuous furies rave, 
-=T anta eft diſcordia mentis 

Such diſcords racks her mind. 


Yet are the foreſaid ſervients 
many times uſefully retained , 
where they are neceſſary ro make 
the repetition more wehement, and 
ſolemn. -- Example ; 


In which they have ſuffered more loſle far, than | 
otren praiſe, He indeavoured by force and 
fair ſpeeches and rewards to obtain their con- 


ſent, ] More vehemeat |by force, by terrors, by fair 
| ſpeeches, 


+ 
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ſpeeches,by rewards] --Obliged by ſo many covenanrs 
andbenefics to ſo gracious a ford} more preſſing | by ſo 
' Tany covenants, by ſo many benet:tz] --Their common *, 
-| x power for order, and ſafery, was commitred to one] 

> moredittin& |for order, for lafety,] 


5- 3+ That not to be expreſſed 3 Circumlo. 
in many words, which may be as 07" 


fully in one, As 


 Compaſſe abour, excompaſſe : agreed-together, coms- 
bined : Bring in, import. Hold up, ſuſtair. Go away, 
depart, &c. 


Where the infelicity of the En- 

gliſh, by reaſon of Prepoſitions dil- 

*,* Joyned from the Yerb, and ſo from 
verbal-nowns may in many words, 
be helped by recourſe to the Latine 
compounds, ſuch as are naturalized 
to this language ; | as copze between, 
intervene }: yet note, that ſome 
Prepoſitions in our own tonguethere 
are, which may be prefixed at plea- 
ſure,as #1, dis, (#n,negative,di,pri* 
vative) re, fort, mw-- ſo, leſſe] to 
nouns:fatherleſſe, foodleſſe,So nouns, 
for brevity, are ſometimes verba- 
 tbized 
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liztd : as, to complete, to contrary, 
to experience. Sometimes by (f] 
affixed; as, to make clear, ro clari- 


fy » [0 beawtify. 


6. Terminations of Verbal Nouns 
[ both Subſtantive and Adjettive 
may be varied lawfully , thou 
they be not ſtamped and made 
current by former cuſtome z aad 
ſometimes adyantageouſly alſo 
both t. for the ſienificationy (the 
termination much aleeringit, ſome 
of them being aapmentative, ſome 
diminutive ; frequentative ſome 
ſome of ſimilitude;fome expreſſing 
a quality,ſome ari a&F,ſome a power, 
ſome a habit, &c.) and 2. for the 
ſound ,, (ſame being more ſmart ; 
or [mooth, and motefping , ſome 
more hard , polyſyllable, polyconſo- 
naxt,) Adde to this, that verbs 
(where elſe circumlocation muſt be 
uſed) nominalized, do admit one 
rermination familiarly, rhat ſaffer 
not another ; and Latin? words 
(where our language is deficient} 


Engliſhs 
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Engliſhed, uaforcedly receive ſome 
or bther of them, if diſcreetly 
applied. Several terminations are 
uſual, ſuch as theſe ; beautiful beas- 
troms -- Woleful , delorous -* narra- 
tive, mrranon -- comtentwment , con- 
tentedneſſe, contentation , content -- 
-- temperance , temperareneſſe, tem- 
per, termperament, temperature -- Ve- 
rity, veracity -- ſlanding, ation -- 
-- irremediable, remedileſ -- white, 
whitiſh, whited, whiting -- 
Flurals are of a fuller ſignifica- 
tion than ſingelars, and ſo many 
times more elegantly uled, As 
ſplendors, beauties, ſorrowes. 


Tamtology , and often repeti- 7. 
tion bf the fame wotd to be ayoid- 4Taucologtes - 
ed [ Caſts rations ratio non extar, ri 
fationt yatis won off fiatms habere } 1 
except where it is uſed im the ſame 
ſencence, by converſion, gradation, 
retorſion, &c, with much acutene($ 
and elegancy (See ſet#.6.num.16.) 

The defign of which is eafily di- * 
ſcerned from that reduplication , 
D which 
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which in diſtin ſentences without 
any grace at all proceeds onely 
from defeR of words. 

Now any word is moſt eafily 
varied , * By Sywonymas, Metony- 
mies , Synecdoches , Metaphors , 
Circumlocations, 


See in Plini's Panegyrick, the varying of Domu to 
avoid T autology--Ergo mm veltigia ſedeſque nobilimm im- 
migrant pares domint ; ntc jam Clariſſimorum virorum 
receptacula habitatore ſervo reruntur , ant feda vaſti- 
tate procumbunt.  Datur intwers pulcherrimas zdes de- 
terſo ſitu auttas & vigemtes, Magnum hoc tum non er- 
£4 homines modo, ſed erga tea ipſa meritum, ſolitndi- 
nem pellere, ingengia opera eodems, quo extrutta ſunt, ani- 


mo ab interits vendicare, -- Muta quidem illa & anim1 * 


Carentia ſentire quidem Cf letari videmwr, Fc. 


Or atleaſt * by a gentle defle- 
xion of the ſame word, in chang- 
ing the ſubſtantive with the adje- 
Hive, or adverb; the werb ative, 
with the paſſive, or the participle, 
dr che noun : 


As Magna merita;magnirudo meritoruns-- Doll; ſimue; | 


memo dottior.— Alu judicent ; aliorum eſto judiciun -- ju- 
dicare, judicatum, judicaturiu, ad Jude andum, judican- 
4; canra, nt judicer, 5. Omo- 


= 
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5. Omoptotas and wards of 8, 
the like termination, being a ſound 5. Omeptora's 
' . . Next to Tawtologies, are tobe, to a ©9i9met: 

* certaindiſtance, ſevered: or, where 
they cannot be fo, ayoided : for as, 
divided, they make in the ſencence 
a very (weet and grateful rythme ; 
ſo, concurring, they have a very 
harſh and unpleaſing accent. E- 
xample ® 


(larorum exempla virorum -- nemo illorum inimicud 
mihi furt voluntarini--2, Phil, -- Gravitate, prudentia, 
fide prope fi ngulari -- Tituli, imagnnbms, f Is, == 


+. + [foalmoſtin all 4ſyndetons one of 
them is choſen of a different ter- 


mination.” } 


6. Repeat not, in the ſe- 9g, 

veral clauſes of a period, words, -. lathe (e- 
by being expreſſed in one, ſuffici- — 
ently underſtood in the reſt ; (uch ,orks needleſs 
a conciſeneſs, not onely ayoiding a a 

- | kindof Tautology, but ſavouring 

. of a great deal more acutene(s , 
force , and clearneſs of conceir 


- D 2 (fruftre 
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(fruftra per Plura, uit Yer padciora) 
Ns ih <iofe things, which 
are not medicated to be FPoken 
(Which require a loofer and diffg- 
ſed ſtyle) but written to be read. 


E xample : 


Defendi rempublicam adoleſcens,non deſeram ſentx = 
--C'omempſi Catiline gladios, non pertimeſcans twos, 


which words common to both 
clauſes are pro libits ſometimes 
placedin the beginning, ſometimes 
in the exd, ſometimes 1n the middle 
of the ſentence. 

Ia this Figure Tacitas very fre- 
quents ſerving many nowns, and 
ſeveral caſes of them , . with one 
verb { though to ſome of them it 
be a lictle improper) rather then 
entertaining any redundance. 


Effiziem animalis , quo 'moxſtrante errorem fitimque 
depulerant, ſacravere. -- Adverſu ſontes miſeratio orie- 
batar, tarquans, non utilitite publica, ſed in ſxvitiam 
uni, abſumerentur, -— Necare quenquam ex agnitis, ne- 
fas, animaſque peremptorum ereryas, purant, -- Eadew 
de infernis perſuaſio,c rle{tium contrd, -- Cui canta poti9 
confilia cum ratione, quits froffera,cx caſu,plhcaerant.-- 

SECT, 


id \ 


i DTS S101 


for ORATOR Ys 
SECT. V. 


2, Concerning Periods, 


37 


IT. 


Very Period is conſtituted of », 1, 
two members at leaſt , except 2. Of Pcrio 


it be a ſentence - but to (peak al- 
wayes ſententiouſly,, is aps Qratox- 
like ; ſince they, being ſingle Pro- 
poſitions, are not Reafaning 3 and 
many of them together, it with 
out connexions, bur implicite ar- 
gumentation at moſt. Bur ſince all 
reaſoning, the conci(ceſt, is an En- 
thyw;r, and muſt haye two Propo- 
fitions z hence muſt Periods bave 
ſo too : And matter alſo, ſententi- 
ouſly delivered, is then granted to 
be more gracetul, ſtately, and ob- 
ſerved, when , eicher the whole 
ſenſe hath a duplication, by a va- 
ried expreſſion; (a Piece of Rhe- 
zorick conſtantly obſerved by the 
gravity of the Hebrew, and other 
Eaſtern languages and people ) z or 
ſome part or word thereof at leaſt, 
1s ſynonymized » as of which we 

D 3 would 
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_ make a faller impreſſion. 


Miſerat e:14m Epiſtolas Romam jatantes, & glotio- | * 
ſas, &c. -- Ne ſatietate & tzdio quodays juſtitia cogne- | 
ſeentinm, ſeveritasque largneſceret, (vide ſeft, 6.n,17. | 


2. Every Period then conſiſts of 
1-Exa& corre- $99 (and the beſt (ſay the Maſters 
_ ce. of this Art) of four) branches. 
veral brarches Now in theſe, tis one of the chiet- 
therein. eſt Rules in 0ratory, that there al- 

wayes be a correſpondency, and exact 
ſomilitude (as far as the matter will 
ws. of every particle of one 
branch to thoſe of another z every 
reddition ecchoing, as it were, to 
the propoſition foregoing, every 4c- 
cent thereof. But if any exceed, 
the loft clauſe rather to be the lox- 
ger. Which is to be obſerved, nor 
onely in che length of ſentences, 
bat of words z, among which a 
multiſyilable better anſwers a mo- 
noſyllable precedent, than a mone- 
ſyllable a multifyllable, 
' Yet moneſyllables correſpond 
better to monoſyllables : as the _. 
words * * 


| s 
0. 


for Ox aTory, 
words [fear] and [/ove] correſpond 
better than fear ] and [affet#ion] : 
and words of a like cadence, betcer 
than of a diverſe; as the words 
[experience] and [ ſcience ] corre- 
{pond better chan [experience] and 
[ knowledge]. 

Whereloever therefore you 
perceive a halting in the Period, 
ſome expletives ( than which no- 
thing is eafier) muſt be inſerted, 
though the ſenſe were before per- 
fe -- and ic makes the reddition 
more full co uſe rather ſyuwonyma's 
to a former word, than relatives to 
it [1t, theſe, them, &c.] 
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lt oratw, qu ſcripta placet, recitata non probetug. 
' + 1,e, nonplaceat. -- Which though religiond&d not com- 


mend eo us, yet civil grudence could not bur exro/, 


So likewiſe that matter is many 
times better divided into ſeveral 
like clauſes, which may be involy'd 
all in one, As 


D 4 


[It is great inhumanity to deprive thoſe men, who are 


confeſſed to haye done no wrong, of theit rights?) Bet- 
re 
c 
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ther us [Tr is, &c. to deprive thoſe men of their rights, 
F2 


who are confeſſed ro have done no wron, ] 


And, to advance this parity the 
woice ( Aﬀtive or Paſtive) Tewſes, 
6 &c. are, as much as pox 1 
to be continued, the ſame, and un- 
yaried, through the ſeveral parts of 
the ſentence. Which uniformity 
of phraſe much helperh perſpicui- 
ty. (See [elF.7.num.14,) Examples 
of ſuch paxity in the branches of a 
Period, 


Te miror, Antoni, quorum falls imitere, corum exitu 
on perhorreſcere -- Alterums peto a vobis, ut pro me dicen- 
rem, benigne ; alterum ipſe efficiam, ut cautra illum cum 
dicam, attente, audiatis, -- Verum implicata inſcitia, im- 
pudennia eſt, (i nec (cit, quod Augurem, nec facit, quod 
pudentemfecer, -- Nunc enim nhil legereguhil +} ay 
aut aſſidenti vacat, aut anxio libet | 


rÞ And as for whole Periods, fo 
3. Ot the forany part thereof doubled, when 
bran, * 7 thereſt is not; a correſpondency 


of the ſeveral particles of it, as far 
as the ſenſe will permit, is not to 


be negleted. Example : 
=» | The 


. 
oO 9 OE. 


_ 
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þ The proud oftentaygon of mens abilities for Inyenci- 
| on; and the yain afteatian of yarierties for expreſſi, 
' ons, merit nat the name, &c. 


| Next concerning the plaging 4. 

| of rhe ſeveral wards in a Porrgg z 3: Advanta: 
Tranſþoſition of them diverle from Fcrcion of che 
the Grammatical conftrution,g{pe- words. 
cially in Languages diſtinguiſhing 
Numbers, Tenſes, Coſes , by thyir 

proper terminations (by which they 

become much leſs liable ta ambi- 
guity)hath alwayes been practiſed, 

and js of much uſe (provided thas 

our ſtyle by this be not much ab- 

ſcured j, Fit frequentifiim? aſpers 

& dura, & diſſoluta & hians oratio , 

ſi ad neceſſitatens ordinis verba redi- | 

gantur, 0c. differends igitur quadam, 

& praſumenada : nec alind poteſt ſer- 

monem facere numeroſum, quam op- 

portuns ordinis mutatio, Quint, 


Example : 


ww wm ww 3a SS a 


Aus res 1 Ci vitate dane plur 100118 paſſuns, ex Contra nos 
ambg ft 4ciuint, in bac tempare It KmAMRA CIAHH), Oy eloquen- 
tia, 


of 


g2 


Fo 
T,For Empha- 
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of much »ſe*C1 ſay) 

on wy adding of a greater 
emphaſis to words moſt conſidera- 
ble. So fince the beginnings and 
ends make deepeſt A 
(there being ſome ſtay till, before 
the one, and after the other ) 'ris 
fit the weightieſt words ſhould 
there be placed. Therefore 'tis uſu- 
al, * to commence with things, ra- 
ther than perſons : withi the Accuſa- 
tive, rather than the Nominative ; 
which alſo may have more refe- 
rence to what next precedes : again, 
* to conclude with that , without 
which the ſenſe is nor perfe& (to 
keep the Auditor in an attentive ſu- 
ſpenſe, till all is ſaid: ) and upon 
which the reſt chiefly depend 
which is commonly a Yerb,aPartict- 
ple, or Adjeftive; words much- 
what of the ſame power : and all 
of much more than the reſt, being 
words expreſſing ſome aQion or 
paſſion about the reſt. Yerbs ſen- 
ſum claudere, multd, ſi compoſitio pa- 
Hiatur, optimum eſt, In verbis y 

er- 
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ſermonis vis ineft, Quint,l. 9. £4; 
(Vide exemp ſetF. 5.num.12.) 


2. For the apter Connexion, 
that ſo thoſe words m'ght be pla- +. For Con- 
ced together, which have neerer 2xion. 
dependance one of another ( as 
the oblique caſes alwayes have on 
others ) : without which location, 
doubt many times happens , in 
rongues that are, in their Caſes and 
Tenſes,inyariable ; ſo the confirma- 
tion of any thing claims the next 
place to ir, with al Qrator, who 
above all things. ought to regard 


perſpicuity. 


3- For the ſweeter Symphony _ 7+ 
and Accent. So the Period is hand - ;. Or _ 
ſomly interwoven, and gravely ſy- eravity of the 
ſpended by Hetopofilens between, {pecch. 
(generally ) all Correſpondents ;, 
which, as alſo 0meprota's, accord 
better, being ſevered. So Nomi- 
natives, and Verbs ; Accuſative and 
Verb z Subſtamive and AdjetFive ; 

| are 


E 
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are many times wigh more elegan- 
cy dil-joyned. 


4. Words either the ſame, 
or ſeveral, of the ſame termination, 
(or (in the unlearned Languages) 
words of the ſame part of ſpeech 
and relating to, one another [whe- 
ther Subftantives, Agjettives, Par- 
ticiples, or Verbs.)) being artificial- 
ly diſpoſed and interchanged, do 
confer a much better Rythme and 
Harmony to the ſpeech,and a grea- 
ter correſponqency (or fomerimes 
2 variation , pleafanter than it) 
to the clauſes. And this ſeyeral 
wayes. 


9. 1, Either when by them* the 
p.1n like be- þeginnings of the ſeveral clauſes 


ms of 
ioate accord; As 

Liber offe»ſ, liber gratia, liber & ſecundis caſibus & 
adverſis, CATCE,, -- Habebar puer wanunlos w«/tos winttos 


&F ſoluros : habebat canes mejores, muyoreſque ; habebat 
luſcimas, pſittacor, merwlas, == o: 


50 


- 
"4. 


: 
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Sdin Words of tke ver ination-- 


#hi aut 'feiciindid's morateiivr, guaw is patrid ? aut 
pudicitiis continerentur , qudm ſub oculis parentum, 


Comm 


2. Or* the Ends accord, Io, 
Panos Populus Romanus jwſtitia vincit, armis vincit, 
liberalitate vincir, — DQuis 605 Poſtulavie ? Appius, 
Aris produxit? Appins, Oc. 
So in words of like ſonnd-- 


Nunc enim nihil legere, nhil ſcribere, aut aſſidents 
vacat, aut 4nx10 libet, -- Kebta imgenia debilitat Verecun« 


. 4a, perverſa confirmat an1acia.-- Ipſe eſt ſhndioſwme, li 


terarus, etiam diſertus, -- Puer ſimplicitate, comirate jw- 
vents, ſine 'gravitate, 


3. Or, * both, the beginnings, 1+ 
al of both, accord. z.1nboth like 


Itt eft in ſlinmia dvaritia ſuniptuoſua, in ſumma infa- 
ma'floriofhm, &c. Y ET 


4 'Or 1 % the'be of + 1o the be- 
the AN: rer therad of the lar- —_ 


gr - ian] the 'e#8 of the former, of the ocher 
T with like, &c, 
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with the beginning of the latter: | 
Thiis inverſion being ſometimes 
more grateful for its varying. As; 


HMulta ſu Priamo rogitans, ſuper He&ore multa, - 
Bene eft mihi, quia tibi bene eſt, -- 


So in like- ending words, 
Vid antem illo aut fidelins amico, aut ſodale jucundins?-< | 
Saluti corum potins conſulam, quam voluntati, -- | 
Que in Senatu Jepe ab immicis, ab 1mprobis ſepe jaltata * 


ſunt, -- Dete avaritia ilins, qui tam Imulta concu- | 
p ſcebat, cum haberer ſuper vacua tam multa, -- 

T, — Although theſe tranſpoſitions i 
ranſpoſicion EO - 
of words in Are MOTC Incident to the learned r 
rongues mo= LONSUES, Yet of them the wodernare | ' 
ary un- not wholly deſticute, wct becauſe | : 


they by moſtarenot made uſe ok; or 
never uſed by deſign, but onely by t 
chance ; Ir (perhaps) may not be d 


amiſs here to fet you down ſome b 
examples of thaſe which our own | < 
Tongue is capable of which I have a 
borrowed ont of, Hooker, one in our , 


k 

Language very eloquent. Where 
you may ſee , that we alſo. have . 
a grace- 


for OxaToORY, 
a graceful liberty. 

:. * Of obſerving many of thoſe 
elegancies in the correſpondent be- 

innings and endings of ſentences, 
exemplified before in the LZatine 
tongue (where the apt diſpoſing of 
words of the ſame part of ſpeech, 
and that have ſome relation to one 
another (eſpecially of Yerbs and 
Participles) is many times very 
E ho and Graceful) Exam- 
ple. 


Ir 1s bur juſtice to exat of you; and perverſeneſs it 
1s in you to deny, &c. Your teachings we heard; we 


+| * read your writings. -- Groſs for men of this quality ; 


wiſe, and grave, men. -- They thought it betrer, to 
ſomewhat hardly yoked at home, than for ever abroad 
diſcredited. -- the exerciſe of this kind of judgemenc 
our Saviour required in the Jews, in them of Berea, 
thz Scripture commendeth ir, -- wherein they which 
did impoſe were holy, and they unrighteous, which did 
bear the burden. - I need nor give inſtance m any one 
ſentence ſo alledged , for that I think the inſtance in 
any alledged otherwiſe a thing not eakie to be piven. -- 
They accuſe you, and againſt you they plead -- For one 
kind as many reaſons may be brought, as for another, -- 
Though in which we are, oftener, chan they, miſtaken.-- 
They will ſell your bedies, your wives, &c, — 
; cmngs ; 
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things ; and if there be ought elſe gcc. rhey will ſell. -- 
theſe be the two fair ſupporters, &e. either che-in- 


ducing tyrannie, of tlie reducing. -Shiewing how good; | 
how pied, how Happy, it halt riceds be. -- How (halt . 


a man know to do If this taht; how'r6 

this honorable Uuty. -- Notie hath brought c& 

on more, or mbte Uriven holineſs our. -- And by how 
much the leſs tomentious it is,by {> auch ir will he 
more Chriſtian, 


2, * Of ending thay tines With 
the Yerb or Adjettive, 


For in a Civil State, more in-{ight, and in thoſe affairs 


moxe experience, muſt needs be granted them.--Forced 
to confeſs , that, with whom the truth is, chey know 


Hot -- That evil ſpitir, which is, even in his illuſions, | 


firong-- As che ſimple ſort are, even when they ſee no 
apparent cauſe , jealous. -- His vehement requeſts 


rein, as touching both points, were fatisfied,--Some | 
are ſo plain, that truth, from falſhood, is moſt | 


eafily diſcerned. -- hich thing though in it [elf moſt 

true, yet is, in your defence molt weak, -- Yea they ate, 

6f their due and deſerved ſufferings , no leſs proud, 

|=; &Cc.-- Be found, unto all kinds of knowhedye 28 
ep-mother, 


3. * Of placing the Accsſative 
Caſe ( and {o the Infinitive Mood ) 
before the Nominative, and befote 


| 


the Verb. F To e 


w »w 


wo 


oe = 0 WW WW W Tu o= Vo, 
- 
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To doas the Church of Genevadid, the learned in 
ſome other Churches muſt needs be more willing, -= 
ſomewhat needs ye muſt do--Dangerous it was, &Cc, 
The other chey would rather accept - Two things of 
principal moment there are-- 


4. * Of dividing and tranſpo- 
fing the Subſtantive and Adje- 
ave 


The deſcription is, as ſured beit co thoſe times, typi 
cal and ſhadowy,--yet we ſhall find chem broken w:U{-gh 
all, by &c, -- Pradtifing to ſubdue che mighty things 
of this world by things weak,- And the junſdiftive 
power in the Clutch there ought to be none «t all. &Cc,-4 
Wayes of peaceable concluton chere are but theſe two 
certain--ſo that of peace and quietnefle there is not 
any way poſlible -- eAs for any other means without 
this, they ſeldom prevail. -- 


5. * Of placing the oblique caſes 
with their fgns or prepoſetions[ of, to, 
from, 8c. | (which being depen- 
dents on others, are not ſo fit to 
conclude the ſenſe } before the 
verb they are governed of ; or be- 
tween the Auxiliar Verbs and the 
Participle or Adjedtsve following 
itz and in any = of the ſentence: 

| as 


13» 


14- 


, Homini, Pecudi, To a mar, To a beasb. 
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as is ſeen in many of the former 
examples. 


And moſt of theſe are done by 
the adyantages of ſome Relatives,or 
other Pleowaſms of ſpeech,ordinari- 


ly ufed for this purpoſe; which alſa 


many times render the ſenſe more 


diſtin, tull, and preſſing ; ſee the 
former examples, 


Laſtly, for all Rythme and Cor- 
reſpendency of like Moods, Tenſes, 
Caſes, in the ſeveral branches of a 
Period, though in modern Tongues 
we have not a like termination of 
the ſame Caſes, to make theſe 
Con-ſonancies , yer have we like 
hens,or prefixes going before them; 
0 that, if there be a like enCing in 
oo, vr; have a like beginning. 

S 


for OxaAToORY, 


SECT. VI. 


Has much for Periods. . Next, IN. 
concerning the ſeveral 0rn4- 3.1, 
wents » Figures , and Habits for 3-Ofthe Or- 
ſetting oue the matter more (Pect- ſpeech; 
ouſly, and making our Inventions Figuces. 
more lively, and plaufible ; grave, 
and perſwaſive ; now ſuch are, E- 
pithets,, Metaphors, Simules, Ampli- 
fication, &c, 


I. Epithers, uſeful eſpecially in ds —, 
ſcriptions, and in metaphors,withont 1, epichew, 
which the ſpeech ſhews incompt 
and naked , yet is ir -likewiſe too 
- much clogged, and hindered, if ir 

be loaded with too many. Which 
inconuenience ſooner happens” to 
the Latin rongue, than to the Ex- 
gh: they there (being ——_— 

lef),too much (welkng the phrates 
&either cauſing a harſh ſuperfluicy 
of like terminations,or elſe forcing 


a giflocation of the words too' 
E 2 mucR' 
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much poetical, and obſcnre ; as we 
ſee in thoſe Writers, who much 
uſe them : Barclay. | 


Novo cogitabam ludibrio ſuſpeftas ſevire blanditias. | 


Burt here (being many of them 
monoſyilables) giving the ſtyle but 
a juſt cloathing,and freeing it from 
all hiatzs, and emptineſſe. Beſides, 
the Emeliſh (as S. Ph.Sidney obſery- 
eth) hath an elegant way of ex- 
preſſing them (much beyond the 
Latin) ina dexterous decompoſition 


* 


| 
of two, or three words; together, .' . * 


= As :; | 
Taſt-pleaſing fruits, -- High-erected thoughts, --Sea- | 
thron'd Thetis, -- By all well-judging eyes, -- Theſs | 
could not top their all-ore-bearing courſe, -- cold-flow- | 
ing waters -- the filver-lake -- the Chriſtal-ftream, -- 
His honours were a rr»e-nam'd puniſhment. | 
Projicit acceptas, lea (ibi parte, tabellas, 
And on the ground the ha/f-rexd Tables threw. 
Lumina mors clauſit Domini mirantia formans. 
Deaths cold hand clos'd his ſelf-admiring eycs. 
Now two s/{-fared Loyers in n+ die, | 


[which 


5 % 


© | 
fo | 
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[which Compoſitions wonoſy/la- 
bles fit beſt, } 


' Note, that for the 0rator's de- 3, 
ſign in-uling Epithets, Participles, 
preſent, future, preterlt, as alſo 
Ferbal-adjetfives (as, Dominatrix 
animi cupiditas) and all Appoſorions 
whatſoever, are, as ſerviceable, 
and often more, than ſimple Adje- 
Fives. As: 


O Dome Domine, quiinclinalti cxlo; 8 deſcendiſti 
&c, quibrs mois te inſinuaſtt -- 
Dicam in «yribits Dei mii , Domini nei, & Regis 


# met quielt in excello, -- 


And thoſe many times, that are 
contrary to the nature of the 
thing they are joyned to, yet are 
the beſt expreſſive of our ſenſe. 


As S. Aut. 


Iſte lzticix mee fl2ndx cm latandis marorihus con- 
tendebant. -- Eco Hy.irom Cc expertus ſum ta)! folic 
exitio, wt territs Geules in hec ampliits portent 4 124 tits 
Curr ant == 


| « E 3 Aogain 
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ain many times the reaſon 
of things prepoſed, is, expreffed 
(or, being expreſſed before, reite- 
rated)by way of Epithet, not more 
briefly, than elegantly, As: 


l 
: 


7 >a, juvenis cedem deſtinavere, -- 1, e, 


quia ſuſpe us erat & inviſuu, 


The 0rator's Epithets being not 
(like the Poets, or thoſe of Homer 
inferred for verſe-ſake ) , to ſer 
down ſome unneceſſary quality of 
the thing, but ſome way to advan- 
tage alſo the diſcourſe. Examples : 


As calme in the deſcription of his ſaddeſt conduton, 
as of his ſereneſt fortune. - A cnftant ſoul, which none 
of his ſad infelicities can alter. -- God 'on whom his 
patient eyes do wait for b:tter help, -- Men of the nc x: 
ſad and miſerable age will attribute. -- By long deb t: 
and roilſom rowing againſt the imperuous tides of ig- 
norance -- ſiriving with faint and yweariſone ſteps, du- 
ring this hazardous voyage.-- 


4. 2, Metaphors, ( uſed chiefly in 
2, Mctaphors. Deſcriptions) which are ſimilitudes 
contrated toa word ; whereby we 
endeayour , not ſo much to = 

er 
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der our conceits intelligible to the , 


Auditors reaſon, as to paint them 
viſible ro his ſenſ + For things 
of ſenſe onely illuſtrate ; and a- 
mong(t rhem, thoſe ot feht, moſt, 
Thoſe expreſſions therefore are 
moſt ſignificant,which are borrow- 
ed, and tranſlated to our matter 
from things amongſt which our 
life is much converſant; as from 
Buildings ;, Plants , Seaſons of the 
year z Navigation ; Aſtronomy x 
All ſorts and all qualities of Bodvess 
Fhyſuck ;, Husbandry , Mechanicks x; 
Military diſcipline; any ingenious 
Arts and Profeſſions, &c. ( See the 
examples thereof. n»m, 8.) which 
ſo ſoon as named, the well-ac- 
quainted Auditor with eaſe, as it 
were proghoſticates the reſt of the 
diſcourſe,and applies them further 
than the ſpeaker (7{ud facile acci- 
Piunt andavl, quod q—_ ). And 
they commonly thrive betrer in 
the ground of a large and age 

ſtyle (where, by many explis 


ons , and duplicated expreWiihe.. 
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þ | To be, Nor 
obſcure. 


2, Not below, 


3. Not too 
puch, 


INSTRUCTIONS 
clearing one the other, they have 


® room enough toſhoot out to ſome 


fair extent) than in a Laconick, and 
ſtri& one, which :ſcarce roucheth, 
before it quits, them, In them, 


Take heed, firſt, that they be 
not obſcure , and a comment be 
zequired to explain the Metaphor, 
which is inferred to explain the 
thing, 2, That they be not below, 
and depreſs che ſubjeR, which are 
brought to elevate and advance it, 
(As, to call the Sun the Taper of 
the day, &c.) unleſs your purpoſe 
be to diſparage. 3. That they be 
not too, much : for (0 like colours 
laid on too thick, inſtead of giving 
a gloff to, they by little and little, 
obſcure the ſenſe, ( Metaphors, in- 
deed, never being the moſt proper 
expreſſion, though many times the 
beſt). Beſides ; ſo, they betray 
afteftation, (alwayes odious).Laſt- 
ly ; ſo, they become, though ne- 
ver ſo good, by their nimiety faſti- 
fious,and no more appearing good, 

(26 
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( Que ſunt commoadifima:; deſinunt 

wideri, cum paria eſſe ceperunt.) To 

ſer out the light of 'a piture,Jthere 

muſt be ſome ſhadow intermixt. 

4. That they be not often changed 4.Net chan. 


in the ſame period ; bur that, with 5**- 
what --- og the ſentence begins, 
it be ended. 


Amongſt Metaphiy; are nums 6G» 
bred all choſe expreſſions * where- 
in, to things inanimate, are attribu- 
ted the nobler aQtions of /ife : or, 
to qualities, &c. the ations of a 
perſon. Example: 


-- It is gone, and the place thereof ſhall krow it no 
MOTrC,-- eAnudie, andite P. "2 & cognoſcite relp. vulne- 
Ia, -- Sed urbes © regna celeriter tanta nequitia deyo- 
rare pormifſer ? Me quidem miſeret parierum ipſorum, 
atque teitorum. Qnidenim urquam domnus illa viderat 
niſi pudicum ? Fc, Peccarem mn amicitian tua =» i, C, 
in Te amicum -- Jam quod tergum crudeli ſupplicio la- 
ceraſti vindicabit atrocior ſtylus Fe, -= Intanta ſolita- 
r1u45 frequentia expeito benignitatem hoſpitii , quod di- 
Liat,'c, -- Quanquam facio his, c.injuriam humanirati 
yeſtrx -- Et hoc of quad promiſerat liberalis vulrus,O c,-- 
Et cznx moras fallo ingenti,Cfc.-- Miſertum eſt querela- 
rum mearum mmes propitium, Cc, -= Puduit ſolem diu- 

11144 
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tins hec videre, & ſervit meam /1bera ſolntaque 
note occuluir -- Poſt decotum tore notte dolorem 


pr ma lux ſopiverat & c. -- 


His lachrymis veniam damus, & miſereſcinnm nitro, + 


Or, * wherein to Concretes, the 
names of their AbſtracFs. As : 


Habet aviam maternam Serenim, nor ſxculi mo- 
res. Eucolpus eſter, ille ſeria noltra, Ile delicie, —- Quo 
laudabilins teſtrrmentium eſt; quod pietas, fides, pudor, 


cripſit, -- 
ſ uf Hox Tibi-- 


Aittimus,O rerum fezlix Turela, ſaluſqz..c.Domitianus, | 


Or (contrary)* wherein to acci- 
dents the names of their ſubjetFs : 
As : 


For darkneſle , -1ghe ; nights of ſorrow : for light, the 
eje ; the eye of reaſon: for deepneſs, pit, dungeon, &c, 
for glory, 4 crown, == concavity, womb. -- roundneſle , 
circle, 


7 An Allegory alſo is onely a long- 
proſecuted Metaphor , which, when 
uſed, ought to be mixed with ſome 
interwoven expreſſions, proper and 
plain z that as the one makes ic ele- 

| gant, 


| 


} 


i 
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e#4nt, the other may make it un- 
derſtood. 


Several examples of Metaphors 8, 
and Al/;gortes borrowed from the 
ſubjeRs torenamed (#.4. ) 


The Ocean of whoſe mercy knowes no ſhoare. -- 
They gather what thy bounteous; hands beſtow, 
And in the Summer of thy favour grow, == 

Now was the winter of his profferity at hand, and the 
leaves of big proſperous fortune ready to fall, and that of 
Cyrw in its flower and firlt ſpring, -- A Prince, whotn 
without: aſſentation, 1 may be bold to call, the ſweeteſt 
and faireſt b/oſoms that ever budded either out of the 
white or red Roſary. -- For to make a (trong party ar the 
ſhutting up of the evening of our /ate — -- You 
inrended a forel{talment of the Kings lawful claim, 
when the fruit ſhould fall fromthe waſted Tree : and 
the fainting Sun, whoſe beams abour that time begun 
to wax both dim and wareriſh, muſt of neceffity ſet .in 
our Hemilfheare. -- The common law would puniſh 
Treaſon in the very hearr, if the eye of [nqui/itron could 
extend ſo far -- Atyrant builds rhe whole body of has 
Srate upon the Columns of fear. -- 

Princes fear not the fires are kindled in forreign 
States, before ſome ſpark light on their neighbours 
houſes, or their own Palaces. -- The Pope more mode- 
rate, &c, had not ct off as yet the King formally, as a 
withered or urfruitful branch, -» To diſcover by what de- 
- by | grees 
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grees this myſterie of ambition began ro me imto the 
{trength of Monarchy, -- Neceſſity forcing them toa- 
bate their ſails in a form of diſtreſs,- 

Their chicfelt fudy, to be proteRed under the wings 
of the ſecular State. -- Thus we ſee with what cender- 
neſle he opened that vein, which he knew apt to bleed 
above the meaſure of the Do&ors preſcription -- Seeing 
it dangerous, in a body ſo diſeaſed , ro change or fic any 
thing, ſeeing all alcerations ſet hwmors on working, -- 
None of Natures greateſt ſecrets are ſo oreſbadowed 
with an impenetrable veile, but that the diligent and 
wary hand of reaſon may «nmask, them, -- So long as 
the plow of perſecution made deep fwurrows on the backs 
os godly Biſhops, it rent up all thoſe weeds of ambiri- 
on, &c. which, in calm ſeaſons, are apt to ſpring our of 
the rank, grounds of origenal inftirmity. -- The old com- 
pd of honor 1s quite forgot, and our Pilots now adayes 


- 


ow no other rdbot th-n that of. their own fortunes ; + 


according towhich th:y :4:k, and wntack, all publick 
affaires, Whileſt the goodly veſſels of this State, mis- 
guided, &c. are ſomerimes run aground upon the ſands 
of ſhallow and uncertain policy ; or are kept at anchor 
in the deep gulf of ſecurity ; where th:y take in more 
matcer of ruine and corruption in fix moneths, than can 
be pumped out 2gain in ſeven years, Whileſt the heavens 
never blew more favourably for our advantage if we 
hadthz graceto have fitted our ſails ro the farrneſſe of 


the occaſion. -- 


See many ſuch patterns in Bacons - 
Henry 
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Henry 7. and the Earl of Northam- 
ptons (ſpeech againſt the gun-pow- 
der-Traitors. 


3. Similitudes , which are very 9g. 
variouſly expreſſed. 3.Similies, ex- 
* Sometimes with the wore of PRed, 

ſimilitade. Note, 


Ut quidam, morbo aliquo, & ſenſ14 ſtupore, ſuavitatens 
cibi non ſentiunt ; Sic libidivoſs, avari, faciro-ofi, vere 
laudis gnſtum von habent, -- Ut enim faces ignem aſſidud 
—_— cuſtodiunt ; dimiſſum egerrime reparant ; Sic 
& dicentts calor, © andientis intentio, continuatione ſey- 
vatur, intercapedine & quaſi remiſſione langueſcit, 


* Sometimes withour. 2. Wichour, 


Ira eſt e£qu115 indomt us, -- Penelope vent, abit He- 
lena: -- Maria videmn, qua parte fluvios accipinnt, ea, 
aquarum acceſſu dulceſcere, Ur mirum non fit , ff orator 
aſſiduo poeticr fontts hauita peregr imum made ſaporens 
dNCAt, -= 


* Sometimes before the matter , 3+ Before. 
they illuſtrate. 


Corrampit fine talione Celebs, 


Cecte perdere non poteſt, quod aufert, wa 
TT "4 
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Ny! eft deteriau latrone unde. -- | The thing alluded to 


followes, ] 
Nil ſecurius eſt malo Poeta, -- 
4. After, * Sometimes after. 


fc fieut VEremar, ne qu1buſdam pars al:qua non probe. 
tur, ita confidunus, ut w1ver ſitat en onmnibug varietas ipſe 
commendet ; — Nam & in ratione conviliernm quamvis 
& pleriſque cibis ſinguli temperemus, totam tamen canam 
landare cuntti ſolegss-- Although he want weight of 
matter, yet harh he plenty of words : Veſſels never give 
ſo great a ſound, as when they are empty. -- Qwintilian 
{ Againſt too frequent uſing of ſentences ] -- Smt i/fa, 
wt voles, ornaments, CO lumina Orations ; fint ſtelle, ac 
ſydera, quibus [eſe irradiet eloquentia : at non ubique h- 


deribus ccelum conſtat ; © anunlis gemmiſque onerare di- 


gitos articuloſque omyes plebeirs in more eſt -- KF uero hec *, * 


lumina oratronis, velur orulos quaſdam efſe eloguen- 
tiecredo, ſed neque oculos eſſe toro corpore welins, --- 


F. By Queſti- * Sometimes propoſed interro- 
on. - 
gativey. ; 


Munera magna quidem miſit, ſed miſit in hamo : 

Et piſcatorem prſcis amare pote#? ? | 
—_—_— ar boy alit, quod genmt ; I non alet mater ſua | 
latte ti 


6.The Simile * One while the vile explain» 
_ exp!ain- e d, not the thing. 


YOSf = 


Hyp- 


e 


PR 
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Hypponax /im/is e#t weipe ; non magnum quiden nur 
mur excitat, ſed acriter pungit : Demoſthenes, tibizs ; 
quibus ſi callum demas, reliquum erit inutile, -- 


: 
[ : 
! 


* Elſewhere the thing explained, 7-The thing 
the Simile onely mentioned, onely, - - 


Onemadmodum lag na aquam, ita anime bominis in- 
gratt cia, facile admittit, ſed reddit cum murmare 


& querela. -- 


| T[ an Orator being never to obſerve 
| one certain Trac, though. abſo- 
lucely the beſt. 


ſons with, and illuſtrations by Eon- 4 Dailies 
| traries-» Contraria juxts ſe poſits ries. 
| + mags eluceſcant, This conducing 
| much allo to the ſuſpenſion, and 

gravity z parity 'and equal ballan- 
cing of a ſentence. | 

| Which Difimulitudes axe expreſ- Eapreſſe4 

» | fed, * either by Dijuntion, - = 


b, 

Cc 

_ | 4. Diffimilitudes , or Compari- 10» 
C «* CY 


Non ſapiens, ſed aſturus ; nos forgis, ſed audax fwuit, -- 
Nm ltergex peciculo «jus rentwes dilcrimen adierunr, 
quantmm ex (alute, glotiz canſequentar, -- Haber aſſenta- 
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tio jucunda princi, i), exitus amariſfimos. -- Plus bujuc | 
inopia poſſi ad miſericordiam, quan i{lius opes ad cru- * 


delicatem. -- Quod requaqguans blandum auribus impert- 


torum, tanto majorem apud doGtos habere gratiam deber, , 


quanto minorem apud indoftos haber. — 

Each place handſome without curioſity, and homely 
without loathſomneſs. -- Neque enim ſatis amarint bo- 
nos principes, qui malos ſatis nou oderint, -- Viſus es 
wihi in ſcriptis mers annotaſſe quedam ut tumida, que ego 
ſublimia, «: improba, que ego audentia, wt nimia,que ego 
plena, arbutrabar — . 

* Orby Commutation and Inver- 
z. By Conver- gy and ſeveral wayes of compa- 
_ ring together, and reflecting upon 


them, 


Edere oportet ut Viva; : 10n VIVEre Wt edAS,-- 
Scis, ut ficut diverſa natura dominatio © principatus ; 
ita non alus eſſe principem gratiorem, quam qui marime 
dominum gr aventar, -- Regulus filium amiſit ; hoc un 
walo indignus, quod neſcio, an malum pmet. 
Parvula nam exemploeft magni formica laboris, <- 


I 3» * Or by denominating them al- 
3:By Denomi- ſ@ one of another, Which be- 
#arw%. Cauſe commonly not done with- 

out ſtrength of fancy in the Ora- 

ror, is the more remarked and ad- 

mired by che Auditor, much caken 
to . 


4 


: 
, 


| 
| 


' 
: 


| 


' 
' 


- 


ans Io a4 _ « 
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to ſee oppoſites agree, and contra- 
dictions true, -- (N#hil mags elo- 
quentiam, quam ancipitia commen- 
dant, Multi advertunt, quod eminet, 
& extat, Plin.) 


CELL ubique habitat, Maxime, nuſquam habitat, =< 
Queriear ſe diem quod non perdiderit, perdidiſſe, -- 
[ſpoken of lome well-im, loped againſt their will, 
Hu infructuolo; eſſe, magnus fructus eft.-- Eſt entns 
guadam etiam dolendi voluy tas, preſertins ſs in amici /inw 
deflear, -- Diſcrimina dignitatum, ſi confuſa, turbata , 
permiſta ſunt ; mhileſt ipſa equalitate inequalins, == I- 
deogue wintta quedam qu2/i ſolvenda de induſtris ſunt ; 
la quidem maximi laboris, ne laborata videemmnr. -- 
Summe# artis eſt, celare artem -- Hominemne Romanum 
tam Grzce loqui ? non medivs fidins ipſas Athenas tam 
Articas dixerim, -- Supere#t , ne rurſin Provincie g 
quod damnaſſe diciter, placeat ; agatque, penitentiam 
panitentiz ſux, -- Quos ego cum recordor, in re inant, 
frigida, aſſidna, tam mſatiabiliter decidere ; capio ali- 
quam yolu;tatem, quod hacvoluptare non caj 107,-- 
Linwvit flozes maleficts ſuccis, F in venenum mella come 
VErLE == 
[ Myrrha enamour'd on her Father. ] 


Now, in that mine, not mine : Proximity 
Diys-joyns us : nearer , were We not ſo nigh. 


F 5. Am- 


— 
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I4. 
5. Awplifica- 
tion, 


I5. ; 
T,- By repc- 
rition of che 


lame words. 


Vos, vos appells, fortiſſims viri, -- Majus bus, majus 


InsSTzruUCTIqQ NS 

$ Amplfetion Done many 
wayes ; Eſpecially 1, By Repets- 
tions Or 2. By Multiplication of 
the expreſſion z or 3. By Enumera> 
tion of partsz 4+ Or by «riolgey. 


?. By Kepetition, Which by 
how much it ſhews more paſſion in 
the ſpeaker , by. ſo much makes 
deeper impreſſion on the hearer : 
fixing his fancy (remwent, and vo- 
latile)upon one obje& z and there- 
on inſenfibly ſtill winding up his 
paſſion higher ; Which uſually, 
upon any divertiſement to another 
thing, grows remuls and rans ſud- 
denly down again, 

. This is more decently uſed , 
where there is ſomething int 

ſed, and when it alſo bringeth with 
it ſame new additions. Example : 


parat /Medea monſtrum, .- Hunc unum 'diens ; hunc u- 
num 1:quam, hodrernum diem, hoc puntum temporis, 
quo loguory,, defende, ſi potes, enr armatorum corond ſena- 
114 ſets eſt. 2. Philip. - Non es commotus, cum 11#4 
mer pedes ampleicaretwr, non es commorus, 


Rice + 
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Q+::4»:d ilhnd eſt,ibi Nebridins mee vivit, dwlcis dyi- 
Eng men, ibi vivit : nam quis alins tali anime lot? 1bi 
vivit : wnde me multa nterrogavit, &'c, Quibtu tenere 
* * cagebar ner neſt io enjwme errores, oblitws Ecrorum mens 
| rum; © plorars Didonem morruam, qvm ſe occrdet ob 
amorem ; cwm interea meipſum in his a te morientem, 
| Dem, Viramea, ficcis occulis ferrem miſerrimtus. 
turm muiſerius muſero non mſerantt ſceipſum : & fente 
|  Didonis mortem gue fiebar amando Xncam, mon flente 


an em mortem ſnam, que fiebat amnndo te ? -« 


And hither are to be referred all 16. 
thoſe ſecond reflexions of the 

| _ and yarious retorfions, con- 

| verſions and commenting apon the 

| precedent matter and words(either 

| togive reaſons of it. (vide n. 22. 

| &c.) z or further to proſecute, 

and augment it; or to qualify, as it 

| were, and corre ir,) -- Wherein 

| the wit doth- moſt trinmph, ro 

| ſport and ſhew it (elf, ics ſubtility, 

| its fecundity, in raifing variety of 
I Muſick, oat of the (eyeral touches 
| and ſtops onely of the ſame ſtring.- 
Examples of Converſion ; 
Et tamen mon de me, ſed alioruns judicio loguey : qu 
hve judicant, S-e erranty mor dtleltant : miners precor, ut 

F 2 poſter; 
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poſter quoque ant errent /imiliter, aut judicent,-- 

-- Nam parvulum differt,patiaris adverſa,an expectes: 
nfs god tantiem eſt dolendi modus non eft timendt: doleas 
enim quantum ſcias accidiſſe, rimeas, quantum poſiit ace 
cidere,- Et admones C& rogas, wt ſuſcipiam abſentis Co- 
relliz cauſam : Yuod admones, gratias ago; quod rogas, 

weror ; Admoneri enim debeo, ut ſciam ; rogati non de- 

0, ut faciam ; quod mihinon facere turpsſſimum eſt, — 
Nec ignoro alios hujuſmodi caſe nibil amplizs vocare, 
quam damnum, eoque fibi magnos homines C ſapientes 
wvider1 : qui an magni ſapienteſque ſint, neſcio: certe ho= 
mines #0 ſunt. 

Ut landiri juveres in bonis mallent, ita ad pejora lan- 
de ducuntur.-- Me predia materna parum commod: tra- 
Hlant, de 'eftant tamen ut materna, -- Vuid indignor ? Ri- 
dere ſatins eſt ; ne ſe magnum quid adeptos putent, qui 
bc felicitate, perveniunt, ut videantur, -- Eſt cadem 6- 
Pino cujuſdam eruditiſsims, quo magis adducor, ut neu- 
trum fall: putens, cum non cred'bile eff, utrumque falli.- 
Habet has vices condyio mortalium, ut ex ſecundss adver- 
ſa, ex adverſis ſecunda noſcaniur, -- Et ſine ema'» ſecun 
certare Oc, ac ſicut imperat ſolus, ſolu ua eſſe, qui debeat 
zmperare, -- Etenim cum artifex ejuſmod: ſit, ut ſolus 
dignus videatur eſſe, qui in ſcena ieftetnr, tamen vir 
ejuſmod: eſt nt ſolus dignus videatur, qui eo non accedat,-— 
Ita fit, ut omnia prata int, que facis, licet pratie cauſa 
mbhil facis. Amatur quidem 4 me : judicio tamen meo 
obiat charitas hominis, que ex judicio nata eft, -- Tan- 
tus andicrdi, que fecerint, pudor, quibus nullus faciendi, 
que andire erubeſcunt, -- Wt ſatis oft, nnum aliquid in 
ſignuer facere, quam plurima meadzocriter © ita plura me- 

diocrt- 


l 


- 
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diocriter, /i non potes aliquid umm inſigniter,-= Edicat 
quid abſumpſerit, ita fiet, ut non abſumat, quod pudeat di. 
Cere,-- Hodie Confiterts peccata ; © cras tterum perpetras 
Confeſſt.-- Nula enine ſtudia tants ſunt, ut amicitie offi 
Cum deſeratur, quid ſunttiſſime cuſtodiendum ſtudia ip= 
ſa precipuent == Who avoids not pride, with not know= 
Ing her excellencies : but by making that one of her ex- 
cellencies, to be void of rride.-- As their courage was 
euided with skill, ſo their skill was armed with COU= 
r1g2, -- He cunningly in making greaterthe fault, made 
the faultineſle leſſe, and in ſeeming to deſire nothing 
but death as aſhamed to live, h: the more begged lite, 
1 the refuſing of ir.-- Though they liked nor the evil 
he did, yet they liked him that did the evil; and 
though nor counſellors of the offence,yer proteQors of 
the offender,-- 


Examples of Reflexion by way 
of Correttion, 


Q-ubus ex cauſic neceſſe eſt tanquam immaturum mor 
tem e, us #2 inn 119 detlean : 11 ramen fas et, aut flere, 
aut omnim mortem vocare, q'44 tanti virs mortalitas, po- 
tins quam vita, finita eſt ,-- Yuas ille leges, 11 modo le- 
ges nominandes ſunt, ac non faces,— Quipgpe qui wiceſims 
C quinto demauns (tot enim anus regnum tenuir ; fi qui- 
dem vi & /ibidine omnia agere, regnare eft ) liberam 


v0cem audivit, -- Potett fortaſſe Princeps inique, porelt . 


ramen, odio efſe nonullis, etiamſ# 1pſe non oderit = CF Ce 


F 3 Unde 
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Unde poteſt avidss capte Leo prrcere prede ? 
Sed tamen eſſe turs dicitur, ergo yorelt, -- 
Poftea reviſe & pr ata in librum grandem quidem, 
ugum tamen coarttaſſe. - Audivinus quidem te onne » 
punts conſuls; 6bu;{[e, -- ſed audivimus, &c. 


So for Authorities ( Divine, or 
Humane ); Axioms x Proverbs 
words of more moment; it adds 
much to their force and weight, 
if chey be ciced firſt in their own, 
,or a forreign language, and then 
repeatedin the vulgar: yet more, 
if they be read out of the book. 
All more fixing the Auditors in- 
tention upon them, of « 


17. By Multiplication of the expre(- 

x By Multi- lon. Nam pleriſque longiore tra- 
5p of tu wi quedam. & pondus accedit : 
preſſion, wtque corpori ferrum, ſic oratio ani- 
FTE ms non 1tiy magis quam mord., im- 
primitur, Plin. lib. 2. Ep. 20, --- 

And nothing is more Orator-like 

than this (eſpecially in a ſterile , 

and jejune fubjeRt) to agitate, 

ſpread and mould the ſame lump 

of matter, after many divers fa- 

> To ns 


- 
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ſhions; to change and invert the 
figure , parts, order, ornaments, 
of our ſpeech, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, rehearſe the like, or indeed 
the ſame,that ir ſeems ſtill diverſe, 
and quice another thing : Art -leaſt 
'tis, with the beft Maſters of this 
Art, nſual to render every fenfe in 
a doubled expreſſion, the latter of 
which ſometimes explains the for- 
mer, moſt-times riſeth higher , 
(as it were in emulation) and out- + 
goes it, and makes deſcant, on the 
preceding plain ſong ; the firſt,ex- 
hibiting che matter naked, the 0- 
ther, adorning it. The Hebrew 
and other Eaftern-tongues uſe this 
reduplication onely for the more 
ſtate, and gravity, without varying 
at all the conceit, As : 


O my people give ear to my law ; encline your ears 
to the words of my mouth. -- Often did rhey provoke 
him in the Wildernefle ; and grieve him in the deſerr,-- 
He conſumed their dayes invanity, and their years in 
trouble, -. 


Fa So 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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So Pliny : 


Obſepta dintina ſervitute ora reſeramus ; frenatamgue 
got mals: linguam reſolvimus, -- Veterem conſuerudi- 
nem for; & priſtinum morem judiciorun minime vi- 
det. -- | 

uamobrem illa arma, centuriones,cohortes, non pericu- 
lum nobis, ſed prefidium denunciant ; ve 9, ſolum ut quieto, 
Jed etiam ut magno, animo ſimu, hor tantur ; ue 4, filen- 
rium mods defanſion mee, verum etiam auxilium pollicen- 
ter, -- Cic. pro Milone ; O me mfelicem | Revacare tw 
me in patriam potuſti per hos | milutes | ego te in patria 
per eoſdem retinere non potero? Me non potuiſſe Milonis 
ſalutem tueri per eoſdems , per quos noſtram ille ſer- 
paſſes ? 


[Examples of more aſcending 
expreſhons - ] 


| Sunt ingenio ſimili , qui, quod huic donast, auferunt 
zh ; famamque liberalicatis avaricia petunt,-- 

Perfellum opus, abſolurumque eſt , nc Jam ſplen- 
deſcic lima ; ſed attericur, -- Non tibi benefaciend: fnit 
cauſa, ut que male feceras, impune feciſſes : amor impen- 
dio iſto, xox venia queſita eſt; Poxyluſque Romanus ob- 
ligatus & tribunals two, non exoratus, receſſit, -- 

Poſtulamus, ut futwros Principes doceas Ic, induere 
pretextam, quam,cum dare poſſint, occuparint ; aſcendere 
curulem, quam derineant ; eſſe denique, quod concupie- 
rnt ; nec ideo tantum velle ( orſules fiers , wt fuc- 


Vint, == 
T am 
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T ams Autem eras excors, ut tora in oratione recum jþ- 
ſe pugzares, ut non modo non coherentia wer ſe diceres, 
ſed maxime disjunita & contraria ; ut non tanta me- 

« cum, quanta recum, 2:6: eſſer contentio,- 2 Phil, 

His very courtefies are intolerable, they are done 
wich ſo much arrogance and i-nputation ; and he js the 
onely man you may lawfully hate after a good turn; and 
= ”n it among your calamities, to be beholding ro 

IM, -- 


3. By Enumeration of Parts 18, 
i.e.of all particular Circumſtances, 3- By enume- 
Antecedents, Conlequents, Ad- c—- 
jun&ts, Cauſes, Effets, Matter , ons. 
Form, Parts conſtituent, or inte- 
grants Time, Place, Motives , 

Ends, Accidents whatſoever, &c. 
which are all Deſcriptions in their 
ſeveral kinds z All deſcriptions 
conſiſting onely; 1, in an exaR 
enumeration, ſeries,and complexe, 
of very many particulars (ſuch as 
any way conduce to our purpole) . 
And 2. in alively draught of theſe, 
-aS it were to the eye of ſenſe, b 
expreſſions tranſlated from thoſe 
things, with which the Auditor 1s 
moſt acquainted z of which non 
chat 
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that rule, Cirewmſtantiis nimio plu- 
ribus orationem veſlire, tedium p4- 
rit ;, liſdem penitis cartre, abruptum 
om ft & ingratum, Bacon. 

xamples of ſuch Deſcriptions 

and Hiſtories of things ( under 
which I comprehend Ethopoes's , 
and the deciphering and character 
of Manners, of Paſſions, of any 
moral habirs, &c. as well as of any 
other works of nature ) are roo 
large to be here inſerced. 


Vide Plin. Of a Fountain 55; $, Ep. $, -- Of an 
Farthquake Z:6.6.Ep.r6.-- Of a Flood L1b.8, Ep.r7.- | 
Of Rejoycing, Pay.p. 388. -- Of Frajans familiarity, | 
Paneg. p.344+ -- Of the affe&ions of one that 1s (lick, 
Lib.7.Ep.26. 


19, Enumeration of Parts is done; 
either 1. By a ſimple exaggeration 
and fynthroifmus of them. Or 
2, By Gradation. Or 3. by Diwifi- 
ow, Or 4. by Interpretation. 


9"... 9 k, Exaggeration and accumu- 
exapgeration [ion of parts ; ( Onnie per par- 
; wh tes 


of them. 
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tes conſiderata widentur majora , 
Bacon. 

Minus eff totum dicere , quan 
| omnis, Quint. ) Wherein is uſed 

a multiplying alſo of the words, 

andexpreſſion ; as Confilio, Autho- 
ritate, Sententia, Dux & Legatus, 
& Miles; -= Scaitions , Uproares, 
Tumults, Mutinies, Rebellions, &c. 
-- Ufually not above three con- 
geſted, -- ſometimes with, ſore- ' 
times without, any ConJunttion. 
(the middle one differing 1n termi- 
nation, to avoid an.ill Zxpbaſes = 
Amanints , Focamur , Ludinus.-- 
Gravitate , Prudentia, Fide , prope 
ſingulari, --) -- In which alſo ſome 
cacite gradation is by Orators 
moſt-what obſerved, and the 
weightieſt word ſaid laſt - or, in 
diminutions , the contrary. E- 
xample : 


Etenim Cum homes nefari: de patrie parrieidio Confi- 
terentur, conſciorum indiciis, ſud manu, voce pene liter a- 
ram-coatti, ſe urbem inflammare, cives trucidare, vaſtare 

, Iraliam, delere Rempublicam, conſenſiſe; quis eſſet ow 
oy 


ol 
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eMccnſa Senatum ; accuſa equeſtr:m ordinems, qui tum 
OC accuſa omnes ordines, omnes crves ; dum confuteare 
Oc, Cum te neque Principes crvitatis rogando, neque 
majores natu monendo, neque frequens Senatus agendo de 
vendita atque additta ſententia movyere potmt, -- At quo 
temperamento Dit bot poteſtatem tuam, fortunamq; mo- 
deratuses ? Imperator titulis, & imaginibus, © ſigns : 
Ceterum modeſtia, labore, vigilantia, aux, (3 legatn, C 
miles, - He neither ſpared old men, as reſpecting their 
gravity ; nor children, as pardoning their weakneſs;nor 
women, as compaſſionating their ſexe, 


21. 2. Gradation: Which, from the 
2 Oc by Gra- Jeſs conſiderable, orderly aſcends 
Gation. to what is more, A Rule to be 
obſerved in the whole Oration ; in 
every period ; in every clauſe ; and 

in every Articulus, Example : 


Tolerated , countenanced , encouraged , a7- 
plauded, -. | 

Facinus eſt, 1. vincire civens Romanum ; *. ſcelus , 
vetberare ; 3. prope parricidium , necare, 4+ Quid di- 
EAam, in crucem tollere ? -.. 

Imaginare, que ſolicitudo nobis, qui metus, quibus 1.ſu- 
per tamtare, 2. in ullcatn,- 3, preſente Clare, dicen- 
dum erat. -- Quid homines putarent, ſi tum occiſuns #ſſet, 
cum tn illum 1. in foro, 1: ifettante Populo Roman, 
3. gladio ttriflo inſecutus es Fc ? =- 
ua 1+ In catn vgro Populi Romani, % negetinns publicunt 

ger (Ms, 


_ ww nn ww »> i. a. a 


*« wc #£#a 
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gerens, 3- magiſter equitum, 4, cu rultare ture 
efſet, 5, 18 vomens, fruits eſculentis vinuns redolertibus 
6. gremium ſunm CC totum tribunal implevit, - Ad hanc 
Regulus vent ; primum ; imprudentiam hominis, qui ve- 
nerit ad egram Cc, eſto ſi vent tanium : ſed ille etians 
0X 1M8HS | ſedet &c, -- Without controverhie great 
15 the myſterie of godlineſle -- 1. Itis a myſterie. 2.A 
mylterie of godlineſſe. 3. A great one, without con- 
croverfie, -- Biſhop Andrews.-- (ſee $.3.N,7.) 


3. —_— and proſecution of 22. 
the parts {everally - 3: Oc by Di- 
viſion. 


* Sometimes with a capitula- 
tion of them firſt. 


Tuam vero magnanimitatem, a modeſtiam, 4» beni- 
onitatem, priws mirer > Magnanimicas fwir expetito ſems- 
per honore abſtinere 3 modetſtia cedere ; benignutas, per 
alios frui. -- 

Dnonſque nobis & tibi invidebis? Tibi maximan 
gloriam, nobis voluptatem. -- 


* Sometimes withour. 
Runs interpretari poteſt ; impudentiorne, qu: ins enats: 
an improbior, qui in Dolabellam : an impurior, qu: patrre 


vdiente : an crudelior, qui in illam miſcram tam ſpurce, 
tam impie, dixeris ? -= 


By 


_———_— 
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- By which, r. either all the parts 
being proved, or confuted, the 
whote 18 ſo. 


Mira illins aſperitas , mire fzlicitas horum, [llins 
aſperitas, qui mmero crvinm excidit, quem ſocinm etians 
in liberis habuit, Fxlicitas horum, quibus ſucceſſit tn 
locum patris, qui patrem ſuſtnlerat, -- eAn ſatms. ſuit; 
falicem votare ? quod no mortbus, ſed fortune datum 
eff, Satins magnum ? cu plus invidie, quam palchri- 
tndims weſt, «= 

Urbanos, qui ilia cenſuerunt, prrems ? an miſeros > Di- 
cerem urbanos, þ Senaram deceret mrbanitas, Miſeros 
ergo, ſed nemo tam miſer eſt, ut ad ia cogitny. -« Hm- 
x & procederdi libido ? ſed quis adeo demens, ut 


ptr prublicum dedecus procedere vel? Fc, 


2, Or all thereſt of the parts 
being excluded, one onely remains 


affirmed, or denied. 


Duod ſcelus conflarunt Judzi, cur 4 Deo olins tam pro- 
pitto, tamdin deſerantur ? Simnluthris immulant ? At 
orum Contatium perhorreſcunt, Commentitios Deos aſciſ- 
rune Ar effernntry to nomine quod Deum colant vernm. 
Immanibus moribns efferati ſunt? At ipf ſutnman fibi 
Tandem equiatts & pletatic afſwrunt, Parumne Joop 

: 


ces preces ad Dewum adhibent ? Immo mn precibus aſſidus 


ſom, Tum, bu ſucciſis, Veracauſa infertur ; Tudes- | 
pA rw 


- 


mm EZ” {| £5. A > la Vw 
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rum perfidia & inimicitia in Chriſtum Dominum. — 
Quid puter ? contemptumne me ? non video nec mn vita, 
2er in gratia, Cc. quid defficere poſſit Antonius, 'Anin 


\ Senaru de me detrahi pofle credidic ? Qur ordo bene geſt e 


reip, tefFimonio"m multis, mibi uni conſervata, dedic, An 
decertare mecum voluit contentione dicendi 2 Hog 
quidem beneficinm eſt Ic, & pro me, & contra Antoni- 
um dicere, Tllud profeto eft ; non exiftimavir, ſui ſim- 
libus proba i poſſe, ſe eſſe heſtems patiiz, ns mibi efſet 1n4- 


mic, 


4+ Interpretation, or Comment 23» 
by way of Parentheſis, helping + Or by imer- 
much tro extenuate, or aggravate, Pn 
what is ſaid. Example : 


Laſcivam verborum licentiam |[i, &, inrygeuudroy 
lingu.m? excuſarem, i meum eſſet exemplum, -= Nec 
brevitatem dicentibus, ſed copiam | hoc eſt, diligentiam] 
ſuadents,-- Did ag &c. iſe vitam jncundiſiman , 
[ hoc elt, ociofflimam| vivo.-- Epigranmara Curione 
non wdigewt , O oomenta ſunt ſua i.e. mala lingua 
HMatrem ey1% ( wks poſſur beſtrius dicere ) tame fa- 
mine matren, -- At mehercule altenifiims homines in ho- 
norem Quadratillz (pudet me dix1ſſe, honorem ) per adu= 
liens ifotom Curſitabamt &'c, = Amat me (nil poſſum 
ardentins dicere) wt tw,-- Haxc ille vim ( ſeu quo alio 
none dicends eft intenrio, quicquid velis, obtinends) ad 
meliara Oc, — Quid maris intereſt, quan wt libert) dice- 
Yes Bums, wif tune 1iles nag is anares | digns te patre red- 

dantur, 
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dantxr, Oc, - Compulit non ſolum conſenſju Senatui 


(9 am hoc maxim: ) verum etiam! ( quidems mi. 
noris, ſed tamen) numeri &c,-- Wnde auguror queris, 
non 9414 ipſe dixit (quo mendacits nihil eſt ) ſed quia &c, * 
Tempus uit (ar niminm dia fuit) quo alia Oc. -- 
Nam in hoc nno, vir alioqui prudentiſſimus, ( honeſtiſſima 

widem, tamen) errore, ver ſatur, -- On the malt they 
{aw a yong man/at lealt if he were a man) bearing, 8:c,-- 
Ommibns titults (mhil wolo elatins de homine modeſtiſſimo 


dicere ) parem, == (Sc Num.26,27-) 


24. 4. The fourth way of Amplifi- 

p By Ac'0* cation is by frequent e£trologies, or 
egy gining 5115 reaſons for whit we bay, 
* For note that the Orator diſcourl- 

eth and argueth as the Logician, 

by Syllogiſmes, or Enthymems, In- 
duttions, and Examples; onely in a 

manner ſomewhat diverſe. The 

Orator proving the premiſes (where 

weak) as he layes them down, be- 

fore he infers his concluſion from 

them; and , where the Diſcourſe 

is ſomewhat long, making 2 ſecond 

repetition of the premiſes | As in 

that inſtance in Cic.de inventione 1. 

to prove the World governed by 


Providence, he ſhews fisſt ; Ti 
t 
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the beſt governed things "are go- 
verned ſo: then proves this, in a 
houſe; a ſhip ; or an army ; far 
better managed, where there is ad- 
vice, &c. Then next ſhews, that 
the Heavens), Earth, &c. are as 
wiſely, and regularly ordered, as a- 
ny of theſe; proving this again 
from the conſtant courle of the 
ſtars, 8&c. and thus deſcends at laſt 
to his Theſis or Concluſion, ] The 
Orator therefore is frequently to 
confirm (and this as briefly, and as 


immediately, as may jbe) what he . 


ſaith, by theſe e/E£rrologtes, that he 
may render the fabrick of his 
ſpeech not onely beautiful, bur 
ſtrong; to leave no dubication ſin 
his Auditors, or(alſo) to give them 
the more celight; every one, out 
of natural affe&tation of wiledom, 
being much pleaſed, rerum cognoſce- 
re cauſas. Therefore is he every 
where to bring in the caules ; prin- 
ciples, generals . (except when uni- 
verſally known ( as far as he can 
reaca them )) upon which his 

G Par- 


£ 
g | 
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particulars, his poſitions, his con- 
cluſions depend : inferred, either in 
the form of a reaſon; or many | 
times of an Axiom and Sentence: +| « 
( Frequens {rationibus, frequens ſen- 
tentigs , debet efſe oratio. Quin- 


til, ) 
G . Andchis is done divers wayes : 
ling, Sometimes by proſecuting the 


order of nature z deſcending from 
the cauſes and principles gradatim 
co the effec? and conciuſfion, As : 


Melirs ille adminiſtrari, que conſiliognil amtem meliuu 
mw-do admimſtrari; ergo mundum conſilio reg1. = 

Cumargentuns legaverit omne, pecuniam quog, legavit, 
que eſt m argento, 


. o 


[ By Interrogation, | 


Dues equus generoſiſſimus?nonne qui velociſſimm? (Fc... 
ta I hominuam generofiſſimi habendi, non qu: ra! :lium 
Fplendore, ſed virtutis gloria preſtant.-- Oten iputny cum 


omninum gratia noluit June voluit cum aliq 0/1 querela ? 


By Sentence, 


Corrwmput ſine talione celebs, 


- 1 
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Nil et deterins latrone nuds : 
Nl CCMTLHS eſt malo peta. 


t, 


x Sometimes by ſuperadding, af- 26. 
ter the aſſertion, the reaſon of it 
the reaſon either ſer * abſolutely, by BY! Epiphone- 
way of Epiphonema, and Sentence:=- cence. 


S? 


T antas converſiones, aut fraguliras mortalitatis , ans 
fortune mobilitas facit,-- 


Or * relatively, by Conjunttions fy 1 Conjune 
cauſal : Duia,nam, (1, ſicut, qu, fo- Rion cauſal, 
cut, oc. "__ 


. Or ſometimes by Interrogation 5 
Example : 


Bonum et virtus, quia nemo illa male uti poteſt, -» Ture 
occiſns Saturnius res wovas molizns, ficur Gracchi, -- 

eAnima ummortalu eſt, nam mmortale eſt quicqud ex 
ſerpſo moverur,... Ejus rgitur wortis ſedetis ultores, cujus 
vitams ſi puteres per vos reſtitun poſſe, nolitis ?-= 

Cem alienum fidum invenes, i tnus hoſt;s fueris ? -= 

Ro fit me ſcribere lynowores epiftolas nolim, velim lege- 
re ; 1nd tanguam delicatus, hoc tdnquam ocioſus ; nubil 
elt enim aut pigrims delicatis, ant curioſing ocioſts, 


The Argument, Sunt delicatues, 
G 2 idess 
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ideoque piger, & igitur ſcribere no- 


lim, Can 


Abſit ſuperbia, aſperitas, nec timueris contemptum, 
An contemmtur quiimperium, q#s faſces habet, miſs qui 
ſe primus zpſe contemnit ? -- 


The Argument, Faſces habes, 
ergo contemptum 101 HIMmeas, *- 


Nam cum familiaritatem noſtram ad preſidium orna- 
mentumque tibi ſumpſeris, mhil eſt quod negare debeam, 
preſertim pro patria rogants ; quid enim precibus, aut ho- 
neſtins pity, aut efficacins amantis ? -= 


T he Argument - Preces ſuntpie, 
ſunt obſequentis , ſunt amantss, ereo 
negari non debent, 


Longeque wvalentior amor, ad obrinendum quid velic, 
wam timor : nam timor ab lit {i recedas ; manet amor ; 
ac ſic, ut ille in odium, hic inreverentiam vertatur, -- 


The Argument. Amor manet in 
receſſu ; imo in reverentiam werti- 
tur: Timor abit & mutatur in odt- 
um : ergo valentior amor timore. 


Pulchrius hec Ceſar, quan ſi recuſares omves ; nam re- 
| culare 
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cuſate omnes | honores ] 4mb1r14nis moderationis eſt elige= 
re parciſſinrzs, - Quintil, pro Czco. - eAlus tradidit 
in parentum ſanguinem luxnria ferrum. Luxuria viden- 
tium crimen. eAlus meretricule . amor immuodica 
poſcentis. 
Amor, cui renunciant oculi. -- 

2, Phili,/p. Ar placuit L, Carula cujus ſemper in hac 
republicaz & c.-- placure M. Caroni ; qui cam mulra &c, 
= Abſtinks citu/is apentlis : privtiem quod deforme Cc, 
His qucque accedit Cc, -- 


The Argument. Deforme erat 
&s ergo abſtinui &c. | 


A qu ibus liberter requifierins, cur Cconcedant (ſs cance - 
dant ramen) Hiſloriam debere recitari ? quz non often- 
ration, ſed fidei veritatique componritar : Hr Tragadi- 
am? quz non Auditorem, ſed Scenam & Attores : cur 
Eyrica? quiz non Lectorem, ſed Chorum, & Lyram 
poſtulant —_ 


The Argument. Hiſtoria often- 


tationi non componitar ; ergo non de- 
bet recitari ec, 


eAn ſatins fuiſſet dixesſſe [| fal 'cem ?quod non mori- 


bus, ſed fortune datum eit, Satins, magnum ? cul plug 
invidiz, quam pulchricudinis 2/f, 


G3 The 
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The Argument. [ Felix Jef 
women fortune ergo non ſatins ſuit 
&c, (See Seif.1, Num.4. Sett. 6, 
Num.15,16. 


27. Sorgetimes by interpofing in 
3. Or inter- the middle of the Diſcourſe the 
poſed. reaſon, (when it may be briefly ex- 
reſſed) by a Parentheſss, or an Ab- 

ative cauſal, Example : 


| 'N 
| cl; 


De amicitia, quam 4 me violatam eſſe criminat' eſt 


(quod ego graviſſimum crimen juaico) para dicam, 
2' Philip, -- 


The Argument. Yiolatio amnct- 
tie eraviſiimum crimen; & de ea 
criminatus eſt me fc. ergo pauca 
dicany 


am illud, cnjus eſt, non dico audacie? ( cupit enin 
ſe audacem dict) ſed, quad mininse wult, ftultitie Fo, <- 
Eſto, hoc tmperite (neque enim ab homine nunquam 
ſobrio poſtulanda prudentia) ſed videre impudent jam.-- 
Wnde anguror querss ? non quia affirmat ipſe ( quo 
ſnendacius nihil eſt) ſed quia certum eft, fc, -- 
eAvdivi Fundanum ipſum ( ut multa luctuoſa dolor 
invenit ) precipientem quod Fc, -- Inde ditlum Batico- 


rum (ug plerumqug dolor euam venuſtos facit ) wow zle- | 


piduny 
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pid»m ferebatur & c. = Tu equidem (pro czters diligen- 
tia tua ) admones me, CC, 


SECT. VII. 


Hus much of the chief Fi Ty: 
gures adorning an Oration. It y x, 
remains, in the next place, that we-.4.0t Sile. 

ſpeak ſomething of Stile , the ſe- 

veral kinds and faſhions thereof ; 

and the figures more proper to 

It. 
1, Andhere firſt yon are above 

all things to avoid a perperual e- 1:0 bore 

quality, and likeneſs ia it ; *- eichere, 

tor the expreſſion of your matrer 3 

3. or for the illation, Any one, 

though the beſt form of ſtyle, be- 

Ing worſe, than a mixt. 


I. For your expreſſion. You are 
not every where to uſe eithe: flou-, ,_ — 
riſhing Metaphors , as ſome ot our preflions. 
Moderns - or grave lentences, 2s 
Feneca: or acute, and exactly-ac- 
G 4 cord- 


i 
| 
' 
| 


Fs 
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cording periods, as Tacitws : or 
{ſweet and conſenting cadencies, as 
Tſecrates : but, interchangeably , 
omething of them all ; now one, 
now another. (Adnixi certe ſums, 
ut quamlibet diverſa genera lefforum 
per plures dicendi ſpecies teneremms, 
cc. Plin.l. 2, Ep.5.) That the di- 
verſly-affeted Auditors, may,not- 
withſtanding find every one ſome- 
thing,with which he may be taken. 
Or at leaft, that the likeneſs of ir 
may not cauſe a tediouſnels to 
them, or, in the ſpeaker, bewray af- 
feftation. Adde to theſe, that 
your inyention may , thus, be 
more relieved, and recreated, as 
it were, Which, ſtill kept in the 
ſame Track, contracts alſo a wea- 
riſomneſs to it ſelf z and, deliver- 
ing things ſtill in the ſame manner, 
is quickly exhauſted. For the 
wit enlargeth it ſelf, not ſo much 
by the forging perpetually new 
conceptians , as by the ſeveral 
drefles and diſguiſings of the old, 
Put ia a new figure, that they may 
; not 


my Ay Gmc od 


= 
© = 
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not be known for the ſame. 


2, For your illation. ( See 
SetF.3. Num.1 0c.) which an O- 2.1n the illas 
rator varieth many wayes. rions, 
I. By making frequent 1n- '-By intecro- 
terrogations , which are the ve- 52 
ry life and ſpirit of an Orartion , 
continually awakening , and exci- 
ting the drowſineſs of the Audi- 
tor, or Reader, aSif he were de- 
mended, or elſe conſulted- with, 
for an anſwer. And yet, for the 
moſt part, nothing is ſo much out 
of queſtion, as that which is made 
a queſtion of, 


An ego werear, ut me, 78, == 
[Uſual for Tranſitions. 


Biſhop Andrews.-- By me Kings reign, A cauſe of 
Kings reigning then, Whar is that cauſe ? Per me,And 
Per me is a petion, What perſon ? Per me regnant ;and 
that is not per ſe regn2urt. A perſon, and another per- 
ſon. And who 1s that other perſon? Let merell yon 
this; firſt, tis but one perſon, Per me, not per 195.-- 
One perſon it 13 - I ask then this one perſon who x” ow 

lis 
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This we find by 8c. to be God. By God then they 
reign. I ask yer further, by what Perſon of the God- 
head ? The Context, 8c. warrants us, that ir is per Je- 
ſum Chriſtum Dominum noſtrum, &c, -- (See Set,3. 
Num.8.)-- _ 


4 2. By making frequent obje- 
ol Obje&.- tions 3 


Dicet aliqus -- Queret quiſpiam--/i quis forte miretur-- 
Alt enim te in diſciplinam mean tradideras. -- At alind 
eſt aftio bona, alind oratio. Scio nonnullis ita viders ; ſed 
£00 Oc -- 


5. 3+ By frequent change in his 


3. By frequent ſpeech of the perſons, 
communration 


& Perſons, Sometimes (peaking of him- 
ſelf. 


7 eſtor mentem meam, dum hec ſcribo, -- Quantum mis 
hi tamen cernere datur ,— Simml cogito, cum ſint ifta Cc. 
Etemm memunt, tunc veriſſume, Oc -- 


Sometimes to a ſecond Per- 
ſon. 


Te miror, Anton, quorum fatta imitere, eorum exit 
fon perhorreſcere ?-- 


Some- 


- 4 


- > 
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Sometimes of a third. 
See it frequent in Cic,2. Phil, 


Non video, quid in me defpicere poſsit Antonius, -- 


Sometimes making a third to 


ſpeak. As in all Proſopopeia's, &c, 


-- Cic. pro Milone -- Me quidem, Tudices, exammant 
& interimunt he woces Milonis, quas audio aſs1dut ; Vas 
lean, rnqwit » vale ant cives meiyſnt incolumes OC, 


4. Often doubting, and reaſon- 6. 
ing with himſelf. Often ſpeaking 4: By Dubiras 
of his own qualifications z often" 
declaring his own affeRions ; or 
delivering for, and as, his own 
judgment, or opinion, what he 
knowes 1s every mans elſe , be- 
cauſe he will not ſeem to impoſe 
upon his Auditor. 


Neque enim ego, ut multi, invideo = eAffirmo & licet 
mpunita, Cc, affirmo audatter (atque ut fpero, twto ) pree 


fiteor, -= Adjiciam, quod me docu uſus, magiſter gre 
£106 == __ breviter, quod ſentio, enuntiem, -= Sedego 
4 


( forſitan —_—_ habeo, -- Scio nonnullis ita Vis 
C 


dert ; ſed ego, 


5,Ot- 
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7 5. Often falling into admir2ti- 
5-By Admira- on, or exclamation z and alwayes 
Sea heightning his own paſſons firſt , 


to excite other mens, ; i , 
6. By Conſul- 6, Often direQing his ſpeech . 
ration, More particularly to his hearers, 1 
as conſulting and deliberating with 
their wiſdom , as appealing to their 
judgement. 


 eAſtumate que vita &©'c, - Quid agam Tudices? quo 


gonferam me Fc, 


8, 7. Or many times pre-occupa- 
7. Py Przoc-ting it - and taking for granted, 
eparin- that they ate, what he deſires, that 
they ſhould be : whileſt they alſo 

like it better, by him to be ſuppo- | 

ſed knowing, than inſtructed, as | 
19norant. b- 


_ 


iT 


Adnotaſſe vos creds ( Patres )-- Quis emn neſcit (Tu 


dices ) hanc fame efſe natmram ? -- 


9. 8, Refleting upon, correcting 
8 By correti- and reyoking , as it were, ſome- 


ON thing ſaid, but ro make ſome fur- _ 
| cher 


» 


| 
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ther advantage thereof. As 


Filium unicunm adeleſcentu/um habeo, Ah! quid dixi 

« habere me ? imo habui Chreme ; nunc habeam, necne, in= 

certum eſt, © c, -= Quas ille leges ; ſi modo leges,7 non fa- 

ces bellt, & peſtes reipublice, nominands ſixt, -= ſed. nimis 

wrgeo, Commavers videtur adoleſcens, -- ſed fints ſit ; Ne- 

gue enim pre lachr ynus loqua poſſum : © hic | Milo) ſe 
lachr ymis defend; vaat, -- (See Sett.6.Num.16.) 


9. Often arguing with his ad- 10. 
verſary, and frequently conceding 9 By Concel- 
to him ſomething , atter he hath 
already provedithe contrary againſt 
him, with an{ Eo ; Grant it be 
ſo,| : when he hath enough be- 
ſides to oppoſe z or ſomeching al- 
ſo to urge out of ſuch conceſſion, 


Sed quid op: o1as trndems, fs negem-- fac pottijſe = ſea 


| ſit beneficuam-= 2, Philip, 


10, Relating contrary opinions, IT. 
as well as his own ; but when there 79-By luppo- 
is a ſufficient prejudice of them "— _ 
interred with an Ironical \ Scilicet, 
or, Credo, or Niſs fort? 5 Niſt. we= 
10 &c.] 


: It 
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If I do not on theſe Heads fur- 
niſh you with many examples, tis 
becauſe any common Rhetorick- 
book will afford you plenty. 


This is a thing I ſuppoſe almoſt 
needleſs to be mentioned to you, 
that the ſame figures and modes of 
expreſſion do not ſuit to every 
compoſition z nor to every per- 
ſon; bur are to be diſcreetly uſed, 
according to the matter we handle, 
the men we write, or ſpeak to. The 
ſame Schemes become not an Hi- 
Fory, and a Panegyrick z a Letter, 
and an Oration z a Controverſir and 
a Moral Diſcourſe z If one in a 
Letter to a ſervant, about ſome 
domeſtick affair, or in a ſtrict con- 
rroverſie,” or in a narrative hiſtory, 
ſhould uſe lofty Metaphors , fre- 
quent /nterrogations, Apoſtrophe's , 
Proſopopwia's, Exclamations , Oc. 
would he not be moſt ridiculous ? 
yer are ſome or other of theſe 
Rules and Schemes, inall compo- 
fitions whatever, ſerviceable, 

2, You 
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according as it is prepared for the, 


-— 
2.You ought to vary your ſtile, 13. 


To be - 


ear or for the eyes for ap Auditor, !: Concik for 
or for 2 Reader, For ſpeaking, Us Iaitea wa. 


neceſſary, that you obſerve a fuller copious for 


and opener ſtyle ; a ſtriter for the (peeing. 


pe, For the ſame man, whenan 
Auditor, 1s not ſo curious and vi- 
gilant, aS when a Reader. Repeti- 
tions here, and doubled ſentences, 
and enlargements by Synonymal 
words &c. betore the ſhutting up 
of the period, are but neceſſary: 
( Brevit.zs, que ocioſum fortaſſe letFo- 
rem minus fallit , audientem tranſ- 
wvolat, nec, dum repetalng, expectat. 
-- Sint omnia diluctda, & negligen- 
ter quoque audientibus aperta, Nam 
non, ut intelligere poſsit mults fre- 
quenter cogitationibus avocatus, fed 
wt omnino non poſsit non intelligere, 
curandum. -= Duint, lib,B. cap. 2.) 
There what can be more tedious ? 
All the force alſo and ſmartneſs, 
and ſting of the ſpeech being loſt 
by languiſhing explications, dilata- 
tions and paraphraſe, Whereas - 
mean- 


3.Yer more 
Circumlocutos 
ry, and ver- 
bons for Ex. 
tem pore, 
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meanwhile,if brevity chance ſome- 
times to be obſcure, the Readers 
diligence ( who moſtwhar are the 
learned) may ftay upon it, till he 
hath diſcovered it - if any thing 
of moment is but once faid, tis un- 
diſtrated ſolitude either eaſily re- 
members it, or at pleaſgre ( where 
all lies ſtill before him) reviews it. 

E xtemporal Eloquence eſpecial- 
ly muſt uſt along and compaſſing 
ſRyley that whileſt he ſlowly et- 
funds what is already prepared in 
his memory, the fountain of his 
wit may have the more time to re- 
pleniſh it with more, and never 
ſuffer this ciſtern to be quite ex- 
hauſted, Therefore ſuch muſt ra- 
ther make uſe of Metaphors, and 
Similes, and Deſcriptions, and Pa- 
raphraſe of their matter, and di- 
greflions, than of -acute ſentences, 
and conciſe Periods : and general- 
ly muſt rather imitate T#/fy than 
Tacttns, 


3.In 
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3- In general,. addi&t your ſelf 


rather to thar ſtile, to which your 3-0 thors 
natural abiliries incline you z ſome git... * © 


perſons having a more acute coft- 
ceit, fic for a ſhort, others a more 
volub expreſſion, agreeable to a 
longer ſtile, 

Of which there is no one ſorr 
bur hath ics proper graces and de- 
feds, A ſhort period loſeth fo 
much of ſmoothneſs, as a /ong and 
round one of acuteneſs - One is 
more harſh, and the other blunt. 
One ſuits with reaſon; the other 
with the paſhons, better: and the 
Rhetorick of the one is more 
(weet, of the other more power- 
ful. If che one ſeem more learned, 
the other ſeems more natural and 
unaffected ; and if this hath an ele- 
2ancy, the other hath a ſimplicicy 
that pleaſeth one. One entertains 
naturally ſotne ſorts of figures, wcb 
the other cuts off; as the [bort is 
adverle to Metaphors &c, the long 
ro exact correſpondence, and libra- 
tion of its parts, Of the wo, rhe 


foors 


IJ. 
4. Ot perſpi- 
Cuity in ſtile, 
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fhort receives more diladyantage in 
the ſpeaking, except where there 
happens a pronunciation moſt ac- 
curate; and the /oyg more in the 
reading ; ſeeming to have ſome- 
thing ſuperfluous to the ſtricter 
examination of a now paſſion-leſs 
judgment. Either very long, or 
very ſhort, periods are ſubje& to 
obſcurity: one not opening and 
ſpreading the matter enough ; the 
other over-burdening the Audi- 
rors memory. Yet who ſo will not 
loſe the acuteneſs and elegancy in 
the one, or ſuffer the diſmembring 
ig the other, muſt in ſome things 
hazard the imperſpicuicy of his 
ſtile. La ſoverchia chiarezz4 ((aith 


the Italian) fa Voratione humile.' 


And again, Z'oſcarita genera la gran- 
dezza de Voratione, -- 


4. Whatever tile you rather 
entertain , you ought. before all 
things to endeayour a ſufficient 
perſpicutty therein z which as it 
ought to be the chiefeſt care of an 

| Ora- 


or ORATORYs. 
Orator(the deſign of whoſe ſpeak- 
ing ſurely, is to be underſtood) ſo 
is it often hindered by the orna- 
ments of ſpeech, 


Hindered. 1, By not obſerving Hindeed, 
cautiouſly an uniformity of ſtile ( Ly 
mean for the fame period ) which gle in the 
much directs the Reader, or Audi- {ame period, 
tor) but ofren changing, without 
neceſſity ia the following clauſe, 
the Verb, or itS Nominative , Of 
the Caſes of the Nowns,the Voices 
and”Tenles of Yerbs, the Conne- 
xions, &c, which are aſſumed in 
the precedent Clauſe. Example: . 


When we deſire the ſame perfedtion, what hinders 

t har che ſame means may not be uſed by us ?--more unt- 
form this | that we may not uſe the ſame means ).--- 
Th2ſe are unſpeakable raviihments to a refined intel- 
lz&, though a ſenſual appgerirce doth not diſcern 
their excellencie; -- better | though undiſcerned 
excellencies to a ſenſual appetite. -- Would men guide 
themſelves by reaſon, and wer2 the dictates of nature 
o»ſerved by them-- more uniform [and obſerve the di- 
Gates of natur2.?-- As theſe things caufe much joy to 
the children, ſo the parents are greatly afflicted by 
H 2 chm 
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them -- better | ſo great affliction to their parents,] 
- Wealth i; ſeldom ſevered ſrom from pride, and humi- 
liry more often accompanierh poyerty-berrer [and p0- 
verty more often is accompanied with humilty. -- *+! » 


* 
Wt as. % 1 


16. , 2.By toocurious atranſpoſition 

2 my «coo; Of words (for the emphaſis or num- 

poſition o& bers ſake, (ide Set. 5.Num. 4.) 
words. from their natural place, 

( Adhuc pejor eſt [ad impediendum 


intellettum” miſtura verborum, qua- | 
ls in illowerſu, | 


Si xa wocant Halt medits que in fiutibus aras.) 


Eſpecially by Oblique Caſes, 
or Adverbs ( as [ onely, alſo, again, 
&c.]) being careleſſely adjoyned 
to ore Word, when in the ſenſe they 
belong to another, As : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[1 enely deſire this) applied to the Pronoun [F | or 
Verb | deſire] when belonging to the, eArticle | rhis ) 7 
deſire onely-this\, -- | He brought ſome part to the Table, 
of kis proviſions, For ; | He brought to the Table ſome | 
part of his |proviſions.| | 


3. By 


— — 
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3. By uſing of too many Metes- 17. 
phors; or proſecuting the ſame roo 3-By uiing to» 
far z which chough many times 92"2 Mea 
the beſt expreſſion, yer are they 
not alſo the moſt plain. 


4. By contrafting our ſpeech 18, 
(tor the avoiding of Tamologies+. By too 
and repetition, or alſo for the more _— x 0 
brevity, and acuteneſs of the ſtile) ſpeech: 
and pating away ſome words ne- 
ceſſary to the explication of our 
ſenſe, endeavouring wittily not to 
be underſtood, 

And here happens a fault many 
wayes,' 1. By expreſſion of Rela- 
tives or other Expletives in one 
clauſe, and not in the other, when 
both clauſes refer in the ſame man- 
ner to a third. As : 


[ It was thz onely matter, worth ſtanding upon, gc, 
or that a judicious mon would preſs | f.r[ onely marrer 
that was worth Ec. or that a judicious man, &c. ] 


Or by omitting of the i/lative, 
or redaitive to (ome Conjuntion 
H 3 cauſal, 
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cauſal, or conditional, preceding z 
when that which is inferred ſtands 
at ſome diſtance from it. As after 
[ becauſe, when, ſince that, | omit- 
ting [therefore, then, it follows that 


cc] 


[$inte, or becauſe, they could not do the work, they 
could not expett the reward] for | therefore they could not 
expect, &cC, | 


Such #/latives omitted (1 ſay) 
where the premiſe is extended to 
ſome length, cauſe much ambigui- 
ty. Secondly, By leaving a rela- 
tive | which, &c. 7} ſingle (to avoid 
tautology) where it may have a 
doubtful reſpe&t to many antece- 
dents : wherein ſome are apt to 
imitate in their Zyeliſh the phraſe 
of thoſe learned languages, where, 
by reaſon of the variation of gex- 
ders, fuch ambiguity is not incur- 
red. Here theretore you are either 
to make the true antecedent the 
laſty as it is better thus : The wa- 
ſywr of Ceſar, who -» Caeſar's valour, 

| n. which 


' 
f 
" 
d 
: 
l 
: 
' 
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which &c."-- than, [ Cſar's valour, 
who-- the valour of Ceſar, which--] 
Or, where the compoſure permits 
not this, to repeat with, or before, 
the relative, that antecedent to 
which it belongs, or to joyn to the 
relative a Synonyma thereot. AS: 


That happineſs onely is to be found in piety ; for th® 
acquiring of which-men co:npals ſea and land.” Where 
| Of which| referrs to happinels, not piety, To be mad® 
clearthus , for che acquiring of which happineſs] or [of 
which felicity |, or to be repeated again [| that happraeſs] 
for the acquiring of which] or the precedents «to be 
thus ordered ; in 1 iety onely is tobe found that happi- 
neſs, for the acquiring of which, 8c, -- 


Thirdly , By uſing, Particrples, 
rather than Yerbs with their articles 
and conjunttions. As : 


-- He, grieved, forſook : -- for [ He, who was, after, 
whileit,when, becauſe, he was grieved forſook! the par- 
ticiple | grieved] being either ind-cative, of cauſal, They 
found him, much inclined to palſion, exceedingly di(- 
pleaſed upon this relation &c, -- for : | him, who was 
much, or becauſe he was much inclined to paſſion, to 

e exceedingly diſpleaſed, &c.J Things rhus ordered, 
he haſted to conclude -- for : | after, or whileſt thag 
H4 things 
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things were thus ordered J-- [They ſuffering patiently, 
he will ſuccour] -- for | if they ſhall ſuffer patient- 
ly, &c.] | 


Or by uſing ſome other contra- 
Qions (mentioned before Se7F. 4- 
Num.9.) where is ſome danger of 
ambiguity. -- | 


19. 5. By long deferring the con- 
$.By 100 long.clufion of a Period: (Non in longum 
$1550 *dilata concluſio, Quint. 1.8. cap.2. ) 


which happens, either 
Ys I. By circumlocution of our 
Either by meaning, and accumulation of em- 
Paraphraſes, 


pty words, out of an affefation to 
copiouſne(s and fluency, the ſenle 
thus ſuffering more darkneſs from 
that length, which is uſed for the 
more per{picuity : ( whereas the 
matter is more clear, where onely 
nothing is wanting , than where 
ſomething alſo doth redound,) Of 
this Puintilians rule is to be ſtrict- 
ly obſerved (eſpecially in what is 
penned fora Reader.) Nikhil. neque 
aefit, neque ſuperfiuat, An _ 

a ault 
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fault among thoſe, who affet good 
words and expreſſions, is this re- 
dundancein their ſtile;who between 
twa equally-good illuftrations,loth 
to loſe either, intrude both, 

Or 2. by interpoſing many pa ,, 
rentheſes, and accumulating many Or by Paren- 
conſiderations . and circumſtances **#+ 
in the ſame period, out of fulneſs 
of matter , and its pertinency to 
to that place ( a diſeaſe to which 
luxuriant wits{eſpecially thoſe who 
would incloſe mach matter in a lit- 
tle compals) are very ſubje&, and 
where invention is a great enemy 
eloquence ) by which whereas 
we ſtrive to ſay all, we do not ſay 
ſo much to the Auditors under- 
ſtanding, as if we ſaid leſs, and 
withall diſtarb the uniformity of 
our ſtile. Etiam interjeitione (1. e. 
Parentheſi) ut medio ſermone aliquem 
inſerant ſenſum, impediri ſolet tntel- 
letFus ;, niſi quod interponitur, breve 
eſt. Quint.1.8.c.2. -- And Circum- 
ſtantiss nimio pluribus orationem wve- 
ſtire parit tedium, Bacon, Where 
: | note 
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note that ic much helpeth for per- 
ſpicuity not to put terms too far 
aſunder, which relate one to ano- 
ther; (as Nominative and 'Verb , 


Comparatives &c.) AS: 


What differs he, who ſubverteth the laves, Fo, == 
from aTyrantwhere the matter interpoſed is very long, 
berter premiſing it thus | Zle who ſubverieth, G'c, what 
aiffers he from a tyram') (Se: Num. 22.) 


YL 


20, 6. By not making a diviſion, and 
«By wantof ſorting , of our matter ( See 
exit diviſion 
of cur marcer, SEC7+2+1+Num-2.) or Secondly at- 
| ter this made, by the not duly 
mentioning our Tranſitions. Or 
Thirdly, by proſecuting ſeverally 
the members of a diviſion withour 
firſt numbering them all cogether 
(a frequent fault) which capitulati- 
on of them, eſpecially when we 
dwell long upon the particulars, is 
firſt to be made, (and the branches 
of it again ſeverally to be repear- 
ed,as they come to be handled.)As 
you may ſee in ſome of thoſe ex- 
amples mentioned before SedF.6, 


Num, 22 _n 
Among(t 
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Amongſt all theſe impediments 
of perſpicuity, the chiet are 1. a 
very ſhort ſtile z (-- Brews eſſe la- 
boro-- Obſcurus fio. -- Hor.) or 2.4 
ſtile full of Parentheſes, For reme- 
dying the firſt - 

I. In a Laconick ſtile you 
-muſt uſe - a multiplication of 
the like expreſſions; and the ſab- 
ſtance of what is ſaid briefly, muſt 
be ſaid more than once, (onely the 
expreſſion changed), both ro make 
a further explanation of the mat- 
ter, and to leave a perfeRter im- 
preſſion in the Auditor, Laſtly it 
iS to be,in effec, the ſame with a 
long ſtile. Eft quedam partium bre- 
vitas, que lougam tamen efficit ſum- 
mam. Quint. One of thole longer 
periocs muſt be anſwered with a 
heap of theſe ſmaller , and the 
magnitude of the one equalled 
with the mulcitude of the other. 


2. For the ſecond, where the 
parentheſis is a ſhort neceſſary ex- 
plication , or interpretation of a 
word, 
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word, it may be any where inſert- 
ed : if not ſoz the matter there- 
of is 1. Either ſome pracognitum, 
and then it 1s beſt placed next be- 
fore ſuch a period. Or 2. ſome 
reaſon and argument to confirm 
ſomewhat there aſſerted z and then 
itis either to be made part of the 
ſenſe to fill vp the remainder of 
the period - the intended (equence 
of matter being removed to the 
next, when the parentheſis hath 
nearer relation, or (a memorandum 
being made of it in a by-paper as 
you are writing) it is to be interred 
after the period finiſhed. 1nferres, 
either * by a Conjunttion, Cauſal, 
Wlative, Exceptive, &c. [ although, 
but, yet, becauſe, for, therefore, ſince 
that, ] as the parentheſis is a reaſon 
or a conſequent of what is ſaid, 


As: 


[ Ceſar (who intended ro revenge his gcc.) invited 
#2 Commanders &c.] where th2 parentheſis is very 
Jong, 1s better changed thus * | Ceſar intended t9 re- 
venge -- anl therefore invited-], Or | (far invited -- 


Or 


becauſe h2 intendedito revenge--] 


*%, mw ww» Ys 
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Or * by the repeating that word 
of the former period, to which the 
parentheſis appertains, and ſo joyn- 
ing the parentheſis to it after rhe 
period. As : 


[ Dabittor non cnbiculum Principis, ſed ipſum Princi. 
pems cernere, in publico, i popula ( cnt locorum J ingue 
millta ad ecit, CC. ) ſeaemem | where th: parentheſis 
happens to be very long is better changed chus;[ iz popa- 
lo ſedemtem Populo,cus lo:orum quing; millia adjecit &c--] 


For all parentheſes, that are not 
explications, are moſtwhat aggra- 
vations unto, and elegant gradarti- 
ons, or refleftions upon, what is 
formerly ſaid z and fince they are 
ſo, and may be ſo well husbanded, 
this ingratring of ſeveral matrers 
into one another by parentheſas, if 
it argues a good wit, it ſhews a 
weak and unthritty Orator z whoſe 
orderly production of his matter 
iS one of his greateſt perfe&ions 3 
beſides the regard he is to have to 
uniformity of ſtile, and the intel- 
let of his Auditor , who _ 

et- 


IIO 


Thoſe perſecutions (which have bin, 8c.) thoſe long 
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better diſcerns things ſevered , 
than many intwiſted together, and 
offered all at once in a croud to his 
examination. Or 3. laſtly, if the 
parentheſis be long, and the matter 
rhereof can neither well be premt- 
ſed, nor deferred, the words pre- 
ceding the parentheſis are to be 
again repeated and reſumed after 
it, that the perſpicuity of the ſenſe 
no way be loſt. As - 


perſecutions ( 1 ſay ) have not extinguithe, &c,-- 


23, 


-- Thus may Parentheſes,and the 
intertexture of various matter 
many ways be prevented ; but fot 
without the inconvenience of mul- 
tiplication of words, and further 
extenſion of the diſcourſe. 


Note, that Parentheſes are not 
half ſo troubleſom to a Reader, as 
to an Auditor, becauſe they are 
marked out in the paper to the 
eye, but canngt be ſo inthe voice 

to 
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'tothe ear : therefore in compofi- 

tions which are to be ſpoken, they 

are much more carefully to be a- 
voided. 


After all the Rules of Oratory _ 74: 
well ſtudied and known, the pra- _— 
Eice of three things is yer furtherco Oracory, : 
neceſſary unto you, for the acqut- 
ring this Art. 

1, The frequent and afſiduous 

reading of ſome Authors and pie- 
ces that are eloquent ; uſing rather 
{ome one that is excellent, than 
many. Prono ſtudio, affetFu, conſilio, 
feratur Oratorie Candidatus, ut ali- 
Cujus in dicends ſit ſimilis, quem to- 
t4 mente atque onni animo defixus 
intueatur, ille autem ſit unus, quo &4- 
quabiltor componatur itilus, 

2. Tranſlating. 3, Frequent ex- 
erciſe of your ſlyle, and Imitation. 
Uſms, dicendi Magiſter eſt optimus 
(ſaith Pliny junior) modo ſit diligens 
primo, xon celerts ſtilus, 


The Tranſlating is to be, 1. 25 
* Sum- 
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*Simply & ad verbums; but this ne- 
ver further, than ic well confiſts 
with the propriety of the Lan- 
guage into which you tranſlate z 
which you are alwayes diligently 
ro obſerve, as well by inyerſton 
and alteration of the phraſe for ex- 
cluding expletives (ſee ſeq. 24+) 
and preſerving the - weightieſt 
words in their due place (of which 
ſee [. 5. #.4+) as by inſerting words 
neceſſary, (as Epithers}, 8&c. in the 
Engliſh Tongue (ſee [.6. 1.) and 
excluding redundants to the ſenſe 
in the orderly expreſſion of thar 
Language into which you tran- 
{late. (For every tongue,from che 
varying of their Grammar , hath a 
ſeveral capacity of expreſſion) ra- 
ther offending in being roo con- 
Ciſe, than too copious z it being a 
reputation to the amplitude of 
that Language , which can figatfe 
more matter in fewer words. 

2.* By rendering verſe in profe: 
a little bending the expreſſions,and 
mitigaring the poeticall, into an 
Orator's Stile, 3-By 
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3. * By contraRting things copi- 
ouſly ſaid by others ; and again, 
amplifying , what others have de- 
livered conciſely, 


SECT. VIII. 


I Þ all your compoſitions, after 


713 


V. 


the laſt hand added to your ſtilez Nu. 1. 


.0 
yet, to try whether the words be-- 5.Of reci- 


ration of our 
well placed, and the numbers well®” obtions 


fitted, and the phraſe enough per- 
ſpicuous, an azdible recitation of 
them is not to be omitted. And 
you are to ſound them diſtinaly 
and tunably, and as you would do 
before an audience, * to take the 
experience of your voice alſo, and 
(after the contrivance of them in 
the braio, and the examining of 
them again, when ſer down in wri- 
ting, by the eye)* to bring them 
at laſt by their ſounds, to the teſt 
and trialt of the ears: which have 
a moſt acute judgment reſiding 

I prog. 
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properly in them ( as alſo allthe 
other ſenſes have ) diſtin&t from 
thac of the mind, and of which the 
foul is not capable, but by this in- 
ſtrament ; ( for what bunt the ear 
can meaſure ſounds ?)- diſcovering 
to her, beſides the defeats of num- 
bers, and ill-ſoundiags in the ca- 
dence, ( which the ſoul, in the ft- 
lence of the pen and of — 
diſcerns nor) diſcoveri ſo be- 
fides theſe ({ ſay) many latent ob- 
ſcuricies of the ſtile, which ſcem- 
” fancy thar conceiv- - 
ed them (as our own'things are by 

our ſelyes more eaſily mnderſtood) 
and againto the eye thar eaſily re- 
colle&s them (that being perma- 
nent before ir in the paper, whar 
paſſerh away in the ſound) yer are 
many times dark and obſcure,noc 
onely to the Auditor, but tothe 
probation of this our-lodging ſenſe 
of the Compoſer, whoſe own ears 
give him almoſt as impartial a cen» 
ſure, as thoſe of other mens, con- 
cetning the perſpicuouſnels _ 

| 0 
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obſcurity, ſmoothneſs and rough- 
neſs, of his ſtile. In wbich ear if 
the Qration pleale nat, it is much 
leG6efeRive on the paflions. (Nib// 
intra ppiefÞ in affectum, gqued in 

t , tanguam guodem vweſtibulo , 
ſtatim offend! , Gich Quintilian, ) 
and, Arerrimnum oft 4urium judicium, 
(faich Pling) x its #4 0ratio, que [cri- 
pe placet, recitata nou probetur. Firſt 
then we ought to xry our compg* 
ſures this way 3 by which the ſoul, 
receiving them more remotaly , 
canveyed to the ear by the voice , 
and from this returned £0 her, as is 
wete, from abroad, ang that onely 
in. acranhen ſound, (its now as the 
moſt. difncereſted Arbiter, and im- 
partial judge of her own works, 
that ſhecan be, Which office eliny, 
the more exaly co pertorm, pro- 
cyred his own compoſitions to be 
recited t9 him by (ome other than 
himſelf, | 


But next ic js almoſt neceſſary 
alſo, after this enomeg, which may 
3 be 


ns 
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be too partial tro our own concePti- 
ons , to try them before ſome 
{riend, or company, or communi- 
cate them ro them to be peruſed, 
See Plin:'s diligence herein /i6,7. 
ep.17, Nullum emendandi genue 
omitto : Ac primum que ſcripſs me- 
cun ' pertratto,deinde duobus aut 
tribus lego : mox alits trado annotan- 
da ; notaſque corum, fi dubito, cums 
uno rurſus ant altero penſito , noviſſi= 
me plaribus recito, ac ( + quid mibi 
credss ) tunc acerrime emendo; nam 
tanto dil; entins, quanto ſolicitizs gu- 
tendo. Optim?e autem reverentia, me- 
ts, pudor, judicant. -- Et cum mul- 
tis, & ſepe, trattandum, quod pla- 
cere &f ſemper & omnibus cupias -= 
Nec vero ego, dum recits, laudart, 
ſed, dum legor, cupie. -- For even 
thoſe who are much inferiour in the 
ſame faculty, and noc able to prp- 
duce the 'like', may yet judge'of 
what we compole, better than our 
ſelves, and that not onely for ca- 
dence , perſpicuicy, ſingularities , 
and indecent affeRations , &c. 

(which 
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{which as it is ſomewhat hard for 
us to diſcern; ſo it is for them to 
miſtake) but alſo concerning the 
whole matter, diſpoſition, and or- 
naments, of our work. 

For 1. firſt what lecteth, that 
thoſe, ſhort of us in fancy, may ex- 
ceed us in judgment © Or 2. if 
not, yet are we more dif- enabled 
to this office by ſelf-love to our 
own productions, than they by ig- 
norance, &c. Therefore our (elves 
alſo judge perte&lier of theſe , 
when we have for a while laid them 
aſide, and the ardency of love , 
which we have to any new parturi- 
tion, iS by ſome ſpace of time aba- 
ted, after that we have diverted to 
ſome other imployment, amonzſt 
which, as amongſt children, com- 
monly the yongeſt is moſt afteed. 
Or, 3. it not this neither ; yer ſince 
our works are according to other 
mens capacity , and not our judg- 
ment, eſtimated , and, as they are 
compoled by us, ſo, are, for them, 
ive ought perchance in ſomeahing 
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to depare even from the right, 
where they difallow it. (It was 
Pomponins Secundus His ſaying 
Protvoco dd Populum. Plins lib, 7, 
Ep.17.) For none is an Orator to 
himſelf, but others 4 and there- 
fore what is not writ agreeable ro 
theit apprehefifions, is written to 
ſmall purpoſe $ and what is moſt 
accommodated to theſe, do not 
thernſelves beſt deterthine ? what 
is writ for othets, is either to pro- 
fit, or to delight them ; bac no- 
thing in this kind profits much, 
which doth not fitſt pleaſes and 
what beſt pleaſeth them, they beſt 
jadge. Therefore ſince a diſcreer 
Orator would ohely uſe what they 
may like, it is alſo very requiſite, 
that he trie how they like what he 
uſeth. Onely in this he is to ob- 
ſerve not ſingular opinions , but 
ſothe more general conſent in their 
judgement z which, when in many 
the ſame, is ſeldom miſtaken. 


R SECT, 
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SECT. IX. VI. 


FZ remains yet that ſomething be Nu. 1. 
”|\ ſaid of Pronwnciation and Afton. $5. O' Pro- 
1. In the Pronunciation; 1, Monotonia,, © 
7, &, the ſame continued Tone ; 2. The 
ſame ſtay upon eyery word;zand 3.The 
| ſame Pauſe between them, are un- 
| oraceful,and to be avoided.(Non ſolam 
| in membru,ſed «tia in articults,eft aliqua 
pronunciands warietas, fine qua mil neq; 
mejus neqy minxs et. Quint,1.11.C. 3» 
The heighth,the lengch,& diſtance be- 
tween words, are ſtill to be varied,and 
that not onely in the concluſion, bur 
in every article and clauſe of a Period z 
ſome words being ſpoken higher,ſome 
lower z {ome (wifter, and with force, 
ſome flower and more mollified: Elſe 
nothing ſaid is made more or leſs con- 
{iderable, than another z when yet al- 
wayes ſomething is ſo, And ſo for pau- 
ſes ; comme's, and all other diſtinRions 
| require ſome, yet not all the ſame ſtay, 
Nay ſeveral words have a difterenc 
ſtop from the ſeveral ſyllables of the 
lame word, (Eff quoddam in ips4 divi- 
fone virbirucn latcns tempus, Quint. ) 


I 4 And 
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And this not without much reaſon. 
Far beſides that hereby, what is moſt 
eminent in our reaſoning is elevated, 
and prolonged beyond the reſt, and 
the columns of our diſcourſe fingled 
out for the Auditors ſpecial obſer- 
vance ; beſides this, 1 ſay, asin all 0- 
ther things men are both eaſed and 
delighted with perpetual variety, and 
changeſo 'ris in Pronunciation; the ya- 
1ying whereof yields 2 great delight to 
the ear, but alſoas great aneale and re- 
freſhmeat to the voice, What gives 
finging ſuch a raviſhing power over us, 
but a well-proporcion'd variety of the 
Notes? What aavanceth Verſe above 
Proſe, but a perpecual change of the 
feet ? (the harmony of which, when 
placed in ſuch an order, being orce ob- 
ſerved,made afrerward a diſpoſition of 
them, a law for Verſe) even che lame 
power theſe retain, * inthe Orators 
ſtile, as in verſe, though it muſt needs 
be more loole (»on wacat exiguis ) and 
* in his pronunciation , aSin a fong; 
though ir muſt needs be leſs curious, 
Ind affected. 

Now thoſe words which the voice is 

chicfly 
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chiefly to ſtay upon,and give an extra- 
ordinary Emphaſis to,are ſuch,in which 
there lies ſome figure,as all Antitheta's 
and correſpondents, and words relating 
to another, and generally the mediums 
(in which lies the greateſt burden ) of 
our arguments. (0bſervendam quo loco 
ſuſtinendus,& quaſy ſuſpendendus ſerms 
ft. Quint,) Examples. 


Integritas tua te purgavit, pudor eripuit.--- 
An lingua C& igenis yatehieri aditus ad urbem poruir, 
manu & virtute non potuit ? 
Which as thzy were purchaſed by xs, ſo j rovided for 
them ; they have the right of what we have the poſſeſs:07. 
And amongſt the reſt alwayes the 3+ 
cacence of the Period , which is moſt 
_ obſ(erved,and accordingly by the voice 
uiually moſt varied,oughr to be fitted 
tor a more tunable pronounciation( Ra- 
tio pedum mags & deſideratur in clauſus 
lis & apparet, Quint.-- and - Avrcs tum 
mags judicant,cum orationss impetus ſte- 
tit , & intuerdi tempus drdit.)) Here 
therefore the chicteſt Ocators, though 
negligent of all the reſt, have obſerved 
certain meaſures and feet ; places 
pleriſque dichorews , ſaith Quintilian : 
and Tully's | gfe videatu» } 15 —_ 
ef 


| 
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Yet this firitneſs extends not to a- 
bove four or five of the laſt ſylHables. 
A 6ue and tunable clauſe therefore of 
a Period after the laſt Pauſe that is 
made before it (i, e. the Comma or 
other Point that precedes &c,) ought 
to be ordinarily at leaſt of four Fylla- 
bles z becauſe the voice begins its va- 
riation ſome Notes before the ſylla- 
ble that concludes : (For who can 
conclude handſomely that knowey 
not of it, before he is enter'd into the 
laſt word or (ſyllables) And theſe 
ſyllables are better all /ozg, than all 
ſhort , choſe baving more ſtabilicy and 
weight; better long and ſtort interchan- 
geably , than all /ong, the ſhort be- 
ing tar more {mooth and ſweet, and 
the voice alſo requiring by courſes 
ſome ſyllables, wherein to (fare (as in 
the ſhort) and ſome again, wherein co 
extend it (elf (as in the long.) By /one, 
I mean thoſe whereon the emphaſis of 
the word reſteth , and by ſbort, thoſe 
which the voice uſuallytoucheth more 
lightly, as fa- in [favour] and -ward 
in | reward }] are to be accounted 
long; -v0xr, and re-, (hott, 

Ang 
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: And therefore in verſe ( wherein 
there is more care of Euphony in eve- 
ry part) though the Zag/iſh corh nor 
ſtrictly obſerve ſer quantities , yer 
hach ita great latirude of roughneſs 
or ſmoothneſs, according as theſe are 
well placed , nor flowes it ſo grace- 
fully, 1. * unleſs ordinarily every fe 
cond ſyllable, or Jatter part of the 
foor be /ong ( eſpecially the latcer fyl- 
lable of the firſt,and of the penulcime, 
foot). As this verſe : 

| Theſe in the Summer of thy favor grow} 
runs berter than this: 

[ 1a the Summer of thy favor theſe grow”, 
And note, that Iambicks are better 
than Troche's , and Sponde's than Da- 
yles, As for terminarions, thoſe n* 
ſually ſhort in the Latine (nor regard- 
ing poſition) are fo in the Engliſh, as 
the Ziquids,&c. And thole again Jong, 
which have long vowels, double a 
nants, and endure a harcer pronun- 
ciation, eaſily known to every ones 
experience. And Secondly , + Un- 
leſs more frequently words ending 
with a conſonant be received by othes 
beginning with a vowel, and © contra. 
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Monoſyilables, harſh,and requiring,as - 
ſeveral words, ſome little pauſe be- 
tween them, conclude not ſo tunably, 
(Monoſyllaba, ſi plura ſunt, male conti- 
auabuntur. Quint, 


As for the reſt of our ſtile, *cis ſuf- 
ficient if the ſeveral clauſes (any great 
diſparity of which ſounds very harſh, 
and unequal) be, as much as conveni- 
ently may be, of alike and proportio- 
nable extenſion ; and that, neither ve- 
fy ſhort , nor very long , not under 
our ſyllables ordinarily, nor exceed- 
ing ten, or twelye : for the voice can- 
not vary under four, nor ſo tunably at 
nce pronounce above ten. Hence 
five or fix feet are the /ongeſt verſe 
uſuai in any Language; and two feet 
the ſborteſk, And by theſe metrical 
members of Poetry (which were cne- 
ly firſt uſed, becauſe found more to 
pleaſe; the Orators aim, as well as the 
Poets ) all our proſe alſo 1s tacitely 
modelled : though it muſt alwayes a- 
void the appearance thereof, leſt ir 
ſhould ſeem to b: more aftected, leſs 
natural, les maſculine, by (ſv much 

term- 
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trimming ; as alſo to be (trict therein would 
be too troubleſome, 


Thar the voice may have its true comp aſs, 
both ro notes hivher and lower, as the 
words and the paſſions do requice, *ris to be 
flaced in a middle key berween both, to 
riſe and fall at pleaſure. (Medi inter acu- 
rum & gravem ntendum ſons, © intermedus 
imum ſupremumg, ſpatius, ) Elſe put in a 
Baſe , how can u deſcend, or aſcend, in a 
Treble ? As a finging tone, and a verſe- 
like cadence are } «Ah to bz avoided, ſo 
chat compoſition and pronunciation com- 
ing neere(t them, i: the beſt, and, thar the 
voice in ſpeaking be rather eſevated ſome- 
what, than depreſſed ; becauſe we are more 
prone , for our eaſe, or from our mo+ 
delly, to a low tone ; which yet, bg- 
ing too deep, and full, and leſs clear, and 
making accordingly a weak:r impreſſion 
upon the Audicor,is the worſe,of the two ex- 
rremes : (Submiſco lo murmure debulitatur 
omnis intentio, Quint, ). For the length of 
your j ronouncing , Ta:dity is to b2 choſen, 
father than prect; itancy, and a ſcanning as 
ic were (though this alſo no ſmall faulc) of 
all your ſyllables , rather than making per- 
perual Sy»:/zpha's;and drowning that which 
follows, by too much (raining that which 

oes before : whereas the articulation of all 
ought to be diltin?t, and every yu to 

avs 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
have ſome, though ſeldon all to have an &- 
qual, ſhare, of che pronunciation, 


Paſhon chiefly dire&s the pronunciation : 
(Vox reipondeat animo, Flexum vocis maxi- 
ma ex parte preft ant motus anenorum, ſorat- 
que wvax, ut feritar,)) Therefore this to be 
excited , that the other may be exactly 
performed ; which is as ic were the hand to 
this infirument of the yoice, by which ic is 
runed ſeveral wayes, to the begetting like 
motions, in the minds of others, ro thoſe 
with which our ielves are firit affeted. 


ms 


SEC IJ. Xo 


| — ought ro be accompanied 
with ſome decent aiion and comport- 
meru of your body. | 
This Afton is "ary of the Eyes and 
the Hard. Of the Hand thus Scaliger : Rg- 
tio eft mantu Intellettus ; oratio, Ration ; 
Orationis , ma"us, OI Manu membrum ho- 
minis loquaciſſimum, Acting with the hand 
is uſing in our diſcourſe the ſame moriort 
of them , which they have wh:n with 
them we a& or manage the thing whereof 
we ſpeak, Asto hold owt the bend, when 
we ſpeak of begging: wp, when we ſpeak 
of praying : griping the hand , when of 
Rciking : rhe hand beating on any thing, 
when 


for OxnaToORY, 

when of anger : c/app-ng the hands toge- 
ther, whzn ſpeaking of wanders : Opemzg 
one or both the hands, when making a thing 
plain or explaining * eArmes drawn bac 
cloſe tothe tides, when requeitang - putting 
our the fore-finger , when demoaltrating , 
and as it were thewing a thing ( rhzrefore 
is chat finger called the Index ). So thie 
hand is put forward with the rbuawb tended 
in, for demonſtrating. The fir # finger turn- 
ed dawn, for urging, and pretling as it were : 
put wp, for threatning : the middle finger 
pur our, for reproching : The /efr thumb 
rouched , by the /ndex of the right hand , 
for reaſoning, and diſputing : the touching 4 
finger with the other haxd , for dultinguiſh- 
ing, and for numbering. The ba»4 broaghr 
toward one, in layws any thing of himſelf ; 
roward the head, whzn ſpeaking of the un- 
derſtanding ; to the breait, when of the 
ſoul, will ar affections. Folding the arms 
in ſadneſs, &zc, And laltly ; on-, and thar 
no ſmall, ſe:vic2 of th2 Haad, is, that it 
keeps time, in our ſreech, wich our periods z 
being in a kind of ſuſpence and waving , 
while the ſenrence 1s ſo, and, at the end 
thereof, returning (till to the ficit poſture, as 
the voice doth to ſuch a cone. 


Yet muſtthere be ſome caution nſed in 
the geſtures of the hands, becuuſc tis very 
Galie, in this, to exceed a decorum, An O- 

rator 
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-InsSTRUCTEIONS 

M,in bis ation, 1. muſt be free from 
MY 1micattons of levity, as of a Fidler, 
+ Dancer, &c. 2. muſt be aware of tov 
.much finger-aftion , being not grave. 
3- muſt not undecenely extend his arms 
roo fir any way, either upward, above the 
exe, or doiwn-ward , below rhe breaſt: or 
much {ide-wayes,@ backward, or circular- 
- 4. muſt rurn the ation of the hand 
the ſame way, as the voice, 5, muſt with- 
draw, and end the action of his hand with 
his ſentence ; and in the ſame ſentence 
muſt nor ofren chanee ir. 6.' muſt avoid 
a perperual {imilitude of geſture 5 bur , 
more than this, a mimical reſtleſs varia- 
tion (too lictle being a more tolerable faulr, 
than too much). In which the chief cate 
is to be, that ir may not ſeem affeted ; bur 
forced from his paſhon : -, Laſtly, though 
both the hazds do more fully expreſs t 

Oratorsconcars, yer the /eft hand in aQi- 
on many times needs not be uſed ; muſt 


never be uſed, as principal, 


FINIS. 


